It is axiomatic that advertising is most productive of results when placed 

i proximity to spot news. The concise summation of news, accompanied 

“by background facts that go beyond the bare news itself, and supplemented 
with action-illustration, completes the true cycle of information. 


This combination reaches its perfect balance in News-Weex. Every 
seven days—fifty-two times a year—more than 100,000 homes receive through 
News-WEEK’s columns a slice of the world where life is at full tide. 


Keyed to speed, News-WEeEK is a swiftly moving panorama of mankind 
in motion. It deals in facts without faney, in oceurrences rather than 
opinion; it is edited with precision and without prejudice. 


No magazine can thus serve a hundred thousand family units success- 
fully without sharing with its advertisers the same eager acceptance already 
accorded the text matter of its pages. 


YOUR ADVERTISING IS NEWS—PRINT IT IN NWEWS 
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LETTERS 





MUFFLE THE DONKEY: Why ruin a per- 
fectly good weekly with an offensive cartoon, 
which reeks with sectional venom ? 

On page 10 of your May 11 issue is such a 
cartoon, entitled “‘What Do They Care about 
the Administration Program ?” 

No sane Southerner condones lynching, 
and no sane man advocates war. Yet, both 
are indulged in. Doubtless one of your edi- 
tors was tooth and nail for war in 1917, prob- 
ably fought in it, and maybe killed a Boche or 
two. Still, one has more provocation for as- 
sisting in lynching a brute who violates 
womanhood than one who kills a Boche be- 
cause he violated French and English terri- 
tory, and perchance sank a shipload of Yan- 
kee goods, In the South, lynchings are be- 
coming scarcer each year. 

Also your slur at the prayers of the Rev. 
Z. T. Phillips, chaplain of the United States’ 
‘Senate, as “ecclesiastical sing-song,” is unbe- 
coming a periodical which presumes to have 
the first principles of good manners. You 
have a right to be an agnostic, an atheist, or 
even a donkey. But as such stuff is insulting 
to millions of your readers, it might be well 
to soft-pedal your views if you belong to 
either the first or second class; or put on a 
muffler if you insist on assuming member- 
ship in the third. 


J. Stoxes Sattey 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


WRONG ANSWER: Why do you insist on 
spoiling the peace of mind of us loyal, cash- 
paying subscribers? Why must you print 
brain-teasers ? It seems to me that the hus- 
band in Mr, Van Merrick’s riddle on page 3 
of the May 18 issue could not possibly have 
fallen in the pew if hisstiead-was.on the back 
of the pew in front of him.”.But maybe I’m 
all wet. Maybe there’s another answer to 
the riddle. How am I to-know whether I 
am dumb, if you don’t giye me the proper 
solution ? 


es uLIus Mims 
Fort Benning, Ga. ~ * J 


AGREED: I am writing to @xpress appre- 
ciation of Mr. Paul F. Roberts’s letter in your 
issue of May 25 in re.college reunions and 
celebrations. He has taken the words right 
out of my mouth. A college graduate myself 
of some 25 years standing I am forced every 
une to wonder why men and some women 
fob theca, 0 grow up and “put away child- 
ro aa Let the dead past bury its 

The thrills and pleasures incident to 


(es 


the life of the present and the hope of a dig- 
nified and restrained future commensurable 
with advancing years should eliminate all de- 
sire to ape and return to asinine exhibitions 
of immature youth. 

I marvel at people otherwise intelligent 
who cling to the past and live in its glamor 
but fail to see any brilliance in today’s sun. 

BLancHE S. MITCHELL 

Billerica, Mass. 


MEDICAL ALCOHOL: “The new medical 
use of alcohol,” by Dr. A. L. Soresi, reported 
in your May 18 issue, is new only in method 
of administration. That alcohol is a narcotic, 
however introduced into the body, and that in 
sufficient quantity it is a paralyzer, has long 
been established, but most physiciams prefer 
a drug which does not have the habit-form- 
ing tendency of alcohol. For old people, 
however, they may prescribe it, to dope them 
into forgetting their boredom and petty ills. 


M. E. TyLer 
Calhoun, Ala. 
e 


1,000 TIMES ‘NO’: Amend the Constitu- 
tion ?—To permit further political and finan- 
cial exploitation of the country? To allow 
further vivisection and experimentation of 
the United States because of the inevitable 
explosion of supernatural fantastic economic 
theories advanced by a small group of dicta- 
torial government office-holders who have 
not had their first lesson in truth nor within 
their experience and training the qualifica- 
tions necessary to deal properly with the mo- 
mentous problem of promoting economic sta- 
bility? To this question I say No, a thousand 
times No! 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Ottver D, MEYER 


CONTESTANTS: Will you please print ad- 
dress of Contest News, Contest World, and 
Contest Magazine? . 

C. ScHATzMAN Sr, 

Idle Hour Nurseries, 

Macon, Ga. 


Editorial Note: News-WErx prints the fol- 
lowing addresses in answer to the many 
queries that continue to pour in since its 
May 11 article on periodicals devoted to con- 
tests: Contest Guide, 1654 James Street, St. 
Paul, Minn.;: Contest World, P. O. Box 505, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Contest News, 512 Fourth 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Association..... 


Once again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex- 
perienced travellers rec- 
ognize this sky coloring 
as typically Pittsburgh, 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 
Pennsylvania. 


& 
“Room rates 
$3.50 SINGLE « $5.00 DOUBLE 


and higher 


SS HOTEL 
mTWILLIAM PENN 
a tes PITTSBURGH 
LD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 














Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (_], for two years 
($6) (1), and send me a bill. 


Name 





Address. 





City 
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C INTERNATIONAL § 


From the 
Long Road 
to the Job 


@ In a spectacular driveaway, 44 Interna- 
tional Trucks were recently driven from 
the factory at Fort Wayne, Ind., to Graham 
Brothers, Inc., producers and distributors 
of building materials at Los Angeles. Most 
of these trucks are powerful units for six- 
wheel and other heavy-duty service. In this 
striking photograph two of the trucks are 
seen on the job... @ In the same profitable 
manner International Trucks are serving 
the public everywhere with their stamina 
and their lasting economy. Let an Interna- 
tional branch or dealer demonstrate these 
trucks to you. Sizes from 44-ton light 

delivery to heavy-duty dump and tractor 

trucks. International chassis prices, $400 


up, f. o. b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. ; 


( INCORPORATED ) 
| 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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NEW NRA: From the Blue Eagle’s Grave the President 


Harry G. Franklin sneaked 
past doorkeepers at the House 
of Representatives. Then the 
Pennsylvania farmer marched 
up to the Speaker’s dais wav- 
ing a stick with a white 
handkerchief tied to it. He 
had a message for President 
Roosevelt: 

“T wanted to tell him of the 
change of a three-letter word 
to a seven-letter word. It is 
the supreme prophet of Na- 
ture, not God.” 

Franklin’s vague confusion 
set no unique mark in Wash- 
ington last week. Congress- 
men, Administration leaders, 
and New Deal underlings ap-. 
peared equally bewildered. 
Frantically they tried to pick 
up pieces of NRA scattered 
by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, and fit them into a new 
pattern by June 16. 

President Roosevelt coor- 
dinated the design. He called 
for his Cabinet. After an 
hour and 40 minutes with 
them, he had lunch then con- 
sulted eleven Administration 
advisers and legislators. 

In the White House lobby 
350 newspaper men fretted 
impatiently. Would these mo- 
mentous meetings really pro- 
duce a New Deal? 

At 5 P.M. reporters got 
their turn with the President. 
Into Mr. Roosevelt’s oval of- 
fice they trooped for the largest press 
conference in White House history. 


SKELETON: The President smiled 
cheerfully. English cramped his style, 
he joked; perhaps he ought to give a 
talk in French, for the benefit of any 
Normandie passengers who might be 
at the conference. 


Then he got down to business. What 
about rumors of plans to amend the 
Constitution? Did he intend to take the 
NRA issue direct to the nation’s 122,- 
000,000 citizens? Evidently not. 


First, he wanted Congress to extend 
a “skeletonized” NRA for nine months, 
aS a “very partial stopgap.” The once- 
powerful reform-recovery agency would 
dwindle to two functions: 


1. Organizing business information 
gathered in the past two years and 
studying future business tactics to com- 


Digs Up a Skeleton; Congress Works Over Voluntary Code Plans 





HARRIS & EWING 


Donald Richberg Found the Blue Eagle Laid 
No Golden Egg and Tendered His Resignation 


pare operations of coded and codeless 
industries. 

2. Enforcing a proposed law requir- 
ing all contractors dealing with the gov- 
ernment to comply with certain wage 
minimums and hour maximums. 

Thus the President scuttled the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Pe- 
troleum Labor Relations Board, the 
Steel Labor Relations Board, the Tex- 
tile Labor Relations Board, the Work 
Assignment Board for Cotton, the Work 
Assignment Board for Silk, the Work 
Assignment Board for Wool, the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, and the 
Advisory Council on Economic Security. 

He will try to salvage the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration, the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, the 
Petroleum Administrative Board, the 
Central Statistical Board, the National 
Emergency Council, and the National 
Resources Board. 


The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration seemed 
safe. But to remove any sus- 
picion of illegality, the House 
Agriculture Committee pon- 
dered a revised AAA Act. In 
processing taxes set by Agri- 
culture Secretary Henry Wal- 
lace, the government has col- 
lected $800,000,000. The new 
measure would let Congress, 
instead of Wallace, levy taxes. 

To buttress his political 
walls the President heavily 
padded his “must” legislation 
program. He admonished Ad- 
ministration whips in Senate 
and House to speed up legis- 
lation. Heartily he endorsed 
two measures he had once 
shied away from—Senator 
Wagner's Labor Disputes Bill 
and the Guffey Coal Stabili- 
zation Bill. He realized that 
only by action on the Guffey 
Bill could the Administration 
prevent 400,000 soft-coal min- 
ers from striking June 17. He 
termed the bill “indispensable 
to prevent the necessity of 
martial law.” 


WonvDER: The President’s 
resigned attitude baffled Capi- 
tol Hill. Where had the anger 
gone that punctuated Mr. 
Roosevelt’s press announce- 
ment a fortnight back? Then 
he had seemed determined to 
buck the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision with a vigorous fight. 
Now his calm, almost jolly, acceptance 
of the rebuke to his pet policies made 
critics think some subtle plot hid inside 
the Presidential sleeve. 

The President found it hard to please 
his arch-critic, Minority Leader Bert- 
rand H. Snell, New York’s affluent and 
reactionary Republican Representative. 
Before NRA’s death, Snell constantly 
lambasted the codes. After the funeral, 
he still complained: 

“The statement of the Chief Execu- 
tive . . . is much more in the line of a 
complete surrender than you would ex- 
pect from the present occupant of the 
White House... It is certainly sur- 
prising to have it (NRA) abandoned 
without any effort whatever of preserv- 
ing those parts of it that are admitted 
to be of benefit to the people .. .” 

Other administration foes sharply at- 
tacked the President’s scheme to have 
his “fact-finding” NRA remnant study 
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business methods. They suspected that 
Mr. Roosevelt and his aides might be 
pleased to see business graphs swerve 
downward during the next nine months. 
Then New Dealers could righteously 
chorus ‘“‘We told you so!” 


Repairs: All over Washington plans 
bobbed up to replace the defunct codes. 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
Treasury, talked of spreading wealth 
by.means of gift- and inheritance-tax 
increases. Alarmists cried that would 
jack American estate taxes higher than 
the British. A recent comparative study 
showed: 


NET ESTATE AMERICAN TAX BRITISH TAX 


58,386,000 50,000,000 


Senators Gerald P. Nye and William 
H. King visited the White House. They 
placed before Mr. Roosevelt a plan by 
which industries might enter voluntary 
fair-trade practice agreements under 
the Federal Trade Commission’s control. 


Representative James A. Shanley of 
Connecticut introduced a bill to license 
firms dealing in interstate commerce 
and to declare such commerce a public 
utility. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson offered another 
solution. The explosive ex-Administra- 
tor would eliminate all intrastate func- 
tions from codes and enact them into 
statutory law. He would wield Federal 
taxing power to regulate industries 
removed from the interstate commerce 
flow. 

Meanwhile, Donald Richberg, who 
supplanted Johnson as NRA chieftain, 
prepared to quit. The former Chicago 
labor lawyer had no easy time as 
Administrator. Labor leaders accused 
him of knifing workers. General John- 
son severely criticized him for choos- 
ing a weak case for the NRA Supreme 
Court defense: “It was the worst that 


5 


ADMINISTRATION’S “MUST” 
LEGISLATION 





Before Supreme Court’s decision on NRA: 
Social Security Bill, Omnibus Banking 
Bill, Wheeler-Rayburn Public Utility Bill, 
AAA amendments, Extension of Bankhead 
Cotton Control Bill, Ship Subsidy Bill, 
TVA amendments, Bankhead Farm Ten- 
ant Bill, Home Owners Loan Corp. legis- 
lation, Copeland Pure Food and Drug Bill, 
Transportation legislation. 
Additional “Muss” a‘ter the decision: 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, Guffey Coal 
Bill, Tax Exemption Bill, Nine-month ex- 
tension of Revised NRA, NRA government 
contract requirements, Federal alcohol- 
control legislation, Federal oil-control leg- 
islation, Central statistical board set-up, 
Electric Home and Farm Authority set-up. 





could have been chosen to bring before 
the court.” 


Ficut: Throughout the country or- 
ganized labor’s ruff bristled. In Wash- 
ington the American Federation of 
Labor’s executive council met in a 
sarcastic mood: “The codes are dead. 
Long live corporate chiseling.” 


William Green, the Federation’s slow- 
to-wrath president, read a report based 
on countless telegrams from industrial 
centers. The week following the court’s 
decision at least 1,000,000 wage earn- 
ers got wage cuts and longer hours. 
Sweatshops had sprung up like weeds. 


To the A. F. of L. leaders the presi- 
dent’s attitude seemed a “surrender to 
the opponents of national recovery.” 
They determined to sponsor before 
Congress a new National Recovery 
Act. 

Green declared: “Labor has just be- 


gun to fight.” 


House: A month and a half ago the 
President scoffed at Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark’s proposal to extend NRA 
only until Apr. 1, 1936. 

Mr. Roosevelt then insisted on stretch- 
ing it for two years. Last week the Pres- 
ident had no choice. On the Clark reso- 
lution he pinned whatever hope he had 
for NRA continuance. 

Two years ago 5,500 words went into 
the writing of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The Clark resolution be- 


fore final Senate amendment took 90: 

“Resolved, by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled: 

“That Section 2C of Title 1 of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘at the expiration of 
two years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘on Apr. 1, 1936.’ 

“Section 2. All provisions of Title 1 
of such act delegating power to the Pres- 
ident to approve or prescribe codes of 
fair competition, and provisions for the 
enforcement of such codes, are hereby 
repealed.” 

Representatives, anxious to attend a 
fish fry on the Potomac, hurriedly passed 
the resolution—264 to 121. 


SENATE: But the “skeletonized” Blue 
Eagle still had to hop the Senate hurdle, 
a ticklish leap. A filibuster there until 
the automatic expiration date—mid- 
night Saturday, June 15—would mean 
its doom. 

Senators saw plenty of material for 
argument in the question of voluntary 
codes or agreements. Would such pacts 
shatter anti-trust laws and leave the 
gate wide open for monopolistic orgies? 
Champions of small business men 
thought so. 

Monday, Pat Harrison, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, persuaded 
his committeemen to agree on a volun- 
tary NRA program. He planned to ex- 
tend anti-trust law exemptions only to 
fair trade practice agreements that for- 
bade child labor and embraced collective 
bargaining, wage minimums, and hour 
maximums. 

Then Mr. Harrison, the Administra- 
tion’s ace horse-trader, asked the Sen- 
ate for action. He hoped for a vote with- 
in 24 hours. 

Stiff opposition arose. Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah made it clear he would 
not yield to Administration pressure: 

“If we don’t have the votes to restore 
the anti-trust laws, we have the time to 
kill the whole NRA.” 





HARRIS & EWING 


At the White House, Administration Leaders Conferred About a New New Deal; the 
President Pinned All His Hopes on an NRA Bill Proposed by Senator Clark (Right) 
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COAL BRICKS: Back-Slapping Got Sweitzer 


Into Office; It Takes Tear Gas to Get Him Out 


Robert M. Sweitzer counts his po- 
litical cronies by the hundreds. By 
slapping enough Chicago backs, the 
rotund Democrat became Cook County 
Clerk in 1910. His talent for “mixing” 
and his cheer-spreading smile kept him 
in favor. During ‘24 consecutive years 
of County clerkship he stood as Chi- 
cago’s surest Democratic vote-getter. 

Last year bushels of ballots gave 
Sweitzer a walk-away victory for a 
new post—County Treasurer. The 
future gleamed bright for the expan- 
sive club and turfman. Then Michael 
J. Flynn, new County Clerk, stirred a 
brew of suspicion: he demanded an 
audit of the books—first in two dozen 
years. 

The pot overflowed. Auditors’ figures 
showed that Sweitzer, from time to 
time, had removed sums totaling $414,- 
000 from Tax-redemption funds. 


Air: “Genial Bob” Sweitzer re- 
mained calm. He admitted taking it— 
some to invest in manufacturing “coal 
bricks,” some to lend to political pals. 
He pulled an unlighted cigar from his 
mouth: No law provided for the dis- 
posal of tax-redemption moneys. “I 
am not worried, only annoyed.” 

County board members suggested 
that the county would like the money 
back. Day after day Sweitzer assured 
them that would be easy; he had plenty 
of money to settle the debt. Day after 
day impatient officials set new dead- 
lines for the return. 

Airily indifferent, the dapper poli- 
tician attended his daughter’s gradu- 
ation from college in Indiana. 

3ack again, he fixed his jaw. He 
owed the county not $414,000, merely 
335,000. Until his own men checked 
the books, he had to refuse payment. 

Last week board members’ patience 
snapped. They set up an alternative: 
pay by tomorrow or get out. 


SieGeE: At a hearing before grim- 
faced officials, Sweitzer’s attitude of 
good-natured innocence cracked. Emo- 
tionally he pleaded for an extension of 
time: just one more day—the money 
was in Chicago. Spectators cheered 
and hissed. 

The board heard him out, then asked 
him to resign. With moist eyes, 
Sweitzer refused. So the board voted 
him out of office—14 to 0. 

The County Treasurer worked fast. 
He posted 30 special guards outside his 
office and barricaded himself inside. 
After the arrival of 150 deputies, 
armed with tear-gas bombs and ma- 
chine guns, the smoke-begrimed Cook 
County Building looked like a _ be- 
leaguered fortress. 

This display of official power carried 
weight. Hastily the ex-County Treas- 
urer swept up a few personal papers 
and scooted out of the building by a 
back door. 


WIDE WORLD 


Robert Sweitzer: Last Year Bushels of Ballots Gave Him 
a Walkaway Victory. This Year He Had a Runaway Defeat 


Next morning, bubbling with hope, the 
ousted Treasurer promptly arrived for 
work. A deputy blocked his way. The 
crowd hissed. A woman grabbed his 
arm. Sweitzer looked at her calmly: 
“That’s all right—I’ll be back in there 
in a short while.” 


e 
KIDNAPING: $5 Bill in 5-and-10 


Breaks the Weyerhaeuser Case 


A good-looking young man last 
January sat in the Flemington, N. J., 
court room; he watched a jury con- 
vict Bruno Richard Hauptmann of kid- 
naping Col. Charles Lindbergh’s in- 
fant son. Harmon Waley, 24-year-old 
burglar, concluded Hauptmann had 
bungled a good get-rich-quick idea. 

Last week in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
watchful authorities sat up: chain and 
department store clerks were getting 
an unusual number of large bills. De- 
tectives traced their serial numbers to 
a $200,000 ransom. May 31, John P. 
Weyerhaeuser, rich Tacoma lumber 
operator, paid kidnapers that sum to 
retrieve his 9-year-old son, George. 
Discovery of the money’s origin caused 
detectives to redouble vigilance. 

Saturday a slight, hatless young 
woman in a pink Summer dress walked 


into a Woolworth 5-and-10 branch. For 
a 20-cent cigarette case she offered 
Edythe Morley a $5 bill. The alert 
clerk kept her customer waiting for 
the change. W. H. Rogers, detective 
specially assigned to the store, easily 
recognized the money as part of the 
ransom. 

“Where did you get this bill?” he 
asked the customer. 

“IT got it yesterday at Kress’s store 
. . - Oh, I know you're checking. I 
think anybody that did a kidnaping 
like that—well, I’d like to kill them 
myself!” 

But the detective hustled the girl to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
After an all-day grilling she admitted 
her identity—-Mrs. Margaret Waley, 20, 
wife of Harmon Waley, son of a Weyer- 
haeuser lumber-mill foreman. She and 
her husband, she confessed, snatched 
George, and hid him in a hide-out cup- 
board. Promptly police found Waley, 
who also confessed. 

Next day, in Butte, Mont., Officer 
James Mooney, driving a patrol car, 
recognized a passing motorist. He had 
arrested him in 1927. The motorist 
saw the policeman, abandoned his Ford 
sedan, and escaped down an alley and 
over a fence. In the car officer Mooney 
found $15,155 additional ransom money. 
He cursed himself for failing to catch 
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William Mahan, wanted in Washington 
and Idaho as a bank robber and now 
implicated by Waley as a kidnaper. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Department of Jus- 
tice head, believed continued search 
would net four additional abductors. In 
Tacoma John Weyerhaeuser told re. 
porters: 
“Fine! Great! That’s good news.” 





STRIKE: Washington Lights the 
Way Out of Toledo’s Darkness 





In the generating room’s cavernous 
quiet a handful of men tended shiny tur- 
bine-generators. High-pressure steam 
piped in from the boiler room kept 
hidden blades whirring. From the spot- 
less mounds of machinery issued enough 
electricity for an industrial city of 
300,000. 

Early one morning last week the 
Toledo Edison Co.’s night shift slowed 



















































UNDERWOOD down generators and quit the power 
The Toledo Edison Strike: An Alarmed Chamber of Com- plant. Outside, on picket lines, they 
merce Appealed to .President Roosevelt With an SOS joined the day shift. The Toledo local 


of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, third largest 
American Federation of Labor affiliate, 
prepared to force a 20-per-cent wage 
increase. On an hourly average, gen- 
erator operators get 95 cents, linemen 
and trouble shooters 92, and ground- 
men and laborers about 50. 

Alarm seized Toledo residents. Ahead 
boomed a threat: no power for lights, 
water supply, police signals, or fire 
alarms. The Chamber of Commerce 
telegraphed an SOS to President 
Roosevelt. Toledo papers in  four- 
column front page editorials excoriated 
strike leaders. 

Large factories slacked production 
to protect machinery from the injury 
a sudden power shutdown would cause. 
Flashlight sales shot upward. Hotels 
placed candles in every room. 

Straightway J. E. O’Connor, Federal 
mediator, began the task of reconciling 
Edison Company executives and work- 
ers. Nine times the slight, 47-year-old 
labor union veteran telephoned Wash- 
ington during the day. Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins urged the union 
to maintain “essential services.” Final- 
ly Oliver Myers, the Toledo local’s 
rough-tongued business agent, agreed 
to call his men together. 

They met at midnight. Would they 
suspend the strike pending the outcome 
of this week’s talk between company 
and union? The men voted yes—237 
to 22. 

Toledo, scared but unharmed, put 
away its candles. 








OLYMPIA: Dewey’s Old Flagship 


To Become Old Ironsides No. 2 


















Every schoolboy has memorized 
what Dewey said at Manila. But many 
have forgotten that the Admiral de- 
livered his famous order—‘“You may 
fire when you are ready, Gridley’”—on 
the bridge of the U.S.S. Olympia. 
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trolled Far Eastern waters as flagship 
for three years before firing the his- 
toric 8-inch shot in Manila Bay. After 
the Spanish-American War, the navy 
decommissioned her at Boston. 

But at various periods the Olympia 
returned to sea as flagship and school- 
ship in the North Atlantic and guardian 
of American interests in Panama and 
Turkey. In the World War the cruiser 
acted as convoy. She also participated 
in the 1918 Archangel expedition and 
in 1921 brought the Unknown Soldier’s 
body home from France. 

The following year she returned to 
retirement. But not to oblivion. The 
House last week passed Representative 
William J. Sears’s bill to anchor the 
Olympia in the Potomac. Boston, argued 
the Floridan, possesses the Navy’s only 
museum in Old Ironsides. If the Sen- 
ate passes his bill, Washington will 
boast Naval Museum No. 2. 


REPLY: Congressman Maverick 


Dictates a Retort Discourteous 


Last week Texas’s short, active Rep- 
resentative, Maury Maverick, read his 
mail. One letter, 2,000 words long, 
abused the New Deal in general, and 
Mr. Maverick in particular. The Texan 
snorted, called his secretary, and dic- 
tated a letter: 

Honorable Robert E. Price, 
2045 East Wood Street, 
Decatur, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 
Ph-t-t!! 
Very truly yours, 
Maury Maverick 


» 
REFORM: Chief on the Wagon; 


Passaic Police Must Ride, Too 


Passaic, N. J., has a turbulent his- 
tory of skull-cracking labor eruptions. 
Until recently, gangsters passed ‘the 
word that everything but murder went 
in the factory-marked silk-manufac- 
turing center. 

Last week 110 Passaic policemen 
shuffled into their drill hall for a lec- 
ture from a newly appointed Director 
of Public Safety, John J. Roegner. The 
6-foot-2, 190-pound official read them 
the riot act. He took off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves, and thundered: 
“As far as the slot machines are con- 
cerned, they can’t operate. As far as 
houses of ill-repute are concerned, they 
can't operate. As far as commercial- 
ized vice is concerned, it can’t operate.” 

Mr. Roegner reminded his men that 
for years he had been an accomplished 
tippler. But in January he swore off. 
Wherefore: “If the boss can go on the 
wagon, you can too.” Policemen gulped. 

Then came the bombshell: Every 
Passaic cop must attend church Sun- 
days. Mondays the entire force will 
get a quiz on the sermon text. All 
applicants for Police and Fire Depart- 
ment jobs must bring a recommenda- 
tion from their pastors. Mr. Roegner 
boomed: “I am a Catholic, my law 








Passaic Police Chief Roegner: 
Milt Gross Set His Poem... 
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partner is a Jew, my wife is a Protes- 
tant, so, you see, I know all sides of 
this question.” 

As a guide to general conduct, the 
40-year-old reformer quoted a motto 
that hangs in-his parlor: 


The thing that goes furthest towatd making life 
worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, is just a 
pleasant smile. 

The smile that bubbles from a heart that loves its 
fellow men, 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom and coax the 
sun again. 


BYRNS: Mae West and 6,000 
Others Outrank the Speaker 


Small boys stopped their play on the 
Capitol’s south porch to peer in through 
windows. Inside, puzzled tourists gath- 
ered before Speaker. Joseph W. 
Byrns’s private office opposite the 
House chamber. Through the door, 
“Annie Laurie” and “O Sole Mio” came 
echoing into the corridors. 

One of the Metropolitan Opera’s lead- 
ing American sopranos, Rosa Ponselle, 
and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, had 
stormed the Hill to plead for a bill 
creating a Federal Department of Art, 
Science, and Literature. Representa- 
tive William Sirovich, its sponsor, es- 
corted them to Speaker Byrns’s room. 
Then he scurried out and rounded up 
reporters... To them Tibbett confided: 
“I think Miss Ponselle’s voice is an elo- 
quent demonstration of how we feel 
toward this bill.” 

Speaker Byrns awkwardly but gal. 
lantly kissed Miss Ponselle’s hand. 


® Into the Speaker’s office strode Rep- 
resentative John J. O’Connor of New 
York. To the surprised Tennesseean 
O’Connor presented Gov. Ruby Laf- 
foon’s commission as Kentucky Col- 
onel. The bearer said he knew noth- 
ing about “this thing’ except that 
South Trimble of Kentucky, House 
Clerk, had asked him to make the pres- 
entation. He went on: 

“I understand at least two of our 
prominent citizens rank above you. 
Republican Floor Leader Bert Snell 
and Mae West have been colonels for 
a long time. I understand Mae West is 
a general and I think you'll probably 
be a sergeant ... There are only about 
6,000 Kentucky colonels.” 


ROOSEVELTS: The 


Wears a Fez to Greet Shriners 


President 


Into Washington last week streamed 
legions of Shriners—red-fezzed, gaudy- 
uniformed 32d-Degree Masons and 
Knights Templar. The 158 Mystic 
Shrine temples poured one-fifth of their 
600,000 members into the capital for 
the order’s 61st annual Imperial Con- 
clave. 

At the White House, President Roose- 
velt donned the crimson fez of Wash- 
ington’s Almas Temple. Clicking cam- 
eras recorded his greeting to the 
Trustees of the Shriners’ thirteen hos- 
pitals for crippled children. 


® Later a special train carried him 
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The President Struggles to Become an Honorary Member of Almas Temple 


north for his first visit to Hyde Park 
since February. He lugged along a 
two-foot bundle of papers—part of the 
work he hoped to accomplish in four 
days in the tiny study where once he 
boned for Harvard. 


® The sea-loving President last week 
did not attend the Naval Academy’s 
commencement exercises. But he chose 
Wednesday of this week to address 
West Point’s graduating class, present- 
ing diplomas to heel-clicking cadets. 
Then his program carried him back to 
Washington. 


® Last December Elliott Roosevelt, the 
President’s air-minded second son, said 
he didn’t “give a damn what the news- 
papers print about the old man and 
his politics.”” But last week in Ama- 
rillo, backed later by his brother James, 
Elliott did his best for “the old man.” 
Before the Texas Young Democrats 
Convention he sharply rebutted a 
speech by Gov. James V. Allred: 

“I think Governor Allred is hot under 
the collar about something he doesn’t 
have to get worried about. Governor 
Allred made some remarks about the 
NRA, how badly formed it was... 
The President of the United States 
agrees with him... 

“IT think we can honestly say that 
you here in this hall feel a darn sight 
better than you did two years ago. 


® Last Summer Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, touring Europe, visited Mme. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Albert Lebrun. The French President’s 
wife last week arrived on the liner 
Normandie. After a whirlwind trip to 
Washington she lunched at Hyde Park 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s mother. Then she 
sailed back on the Normandie. 


© President Roosevelt had good luck on 
his recent fishing trip to Woodmont, 
Md. He caught eleven trout. Mary- 
land law limits the catch to 10. 


Friendly reporters sought to “save” 
the President. In their dispatches they 
reduced his performance by one fish. 
But they wasted their zeal. Maryland’s 
curb excludes the private preserves 
where the Chief Executive fished. 


NAVY: Solution of Problem XVI 
the Fleet ‘Efficient’ 


Proves 
After 42 days of grueling work at 
sea, 163 gray, phantom shapes last 
Monday slid through morning mists 
into San Diego harbor. So end-d Fleet 
Problem XVI, the United States Fleet’s 
sixteenth annual maneuver. 


All the way from its Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, base the fleet steamed slow- 
ly, staging desperate battles with 
theoretical enemies. During daylight 
hours, squadrons of bombers and two- 
seated fighting planes hurtled from the 
sky at 300-mile-an-hour speeds. They 
dived so close to enemy Craft that 
crashes seemed inevitable, then zoomed 


off into space, safe from the frantic 
bursts of anti-aircraft gunfire. 

Sometimes great clouds of smoke— 
black from the ships’ funnels, white 
from the planes—hid the plunging air- 
craft from view. Destroyers dashed 
headlong through this pall to attack 
twelve battleships smothered in its 
midst. 

By night searchlights limned gray 
hulls against the dark sea, and turned 
the heavens into a checker-board of 
light. 

Discussions held this week in the 
San Diego naval air station auditorium 
determined final results of the six 
weeks’ maneuvers. But that was only 
to show naval officers the wartime 
worth of their sea-dogs. 

The public had to take the word of 
Admiral William H. Stanley, grizzled 
Chief of Naval Operations. He found 
the navy “highly efficient . . . We need 
have no fear of invasion of our coast.” 


Still, “we are woefully deficient in 
modern tankers, modern cargo ships,” 
and other auxiliaries. He wants a 
“businesslike administration” of the 
navy, with a policy of small, regular 
replacements instead of long stag- 
nation and then a sudden building 
spurt. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Announced abolition of the NIRA-fathered 
office of Special Adviser to the President or 
Foreign Trade. Special Adviser George 
Nelson Peek opposed Administration view 
of foreign trade policy. 

In a press conference, reasserted that 
social program of his administration ) 
striving toward ‘‘the more abundant life.” 

In a message to Congress, urged action on 
several stop-gap transportation measures 
putting off unified action until the next 
session (see page 30). 


SENATE: 

Debated the Administration-sponsored Util 
ity Holding Company Bill. 

Commerce Committee, in a preliminary re- 
port, laid the blame for the burning of the 
Ward Liner Morro Castle last September 
to “failure of the human element.” 

Time in debate: 24 hours 40 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed a $40,000 appropriation to establish a 
National Military Park in Missouri in honor 
of General John J. Pershing, commander 
of the A.E.F.; sent it to Senate. 

Passed the Wilcox Bill to authorize the con- 
struction (estimated cost, $120,000,000) of 
permanent air corps stations in the United 
States, Alaska, and overseas possessions. 

Labor Committee reported a 
ner-Connery Labor Disputes Bill, defining 
the phrase, “affecting interstate com- 
merce.”’ 

Time in debate: 18 hours 32 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department reported a downward 
trend in automobile, steel ingot, cotton 
cloth, and lumber production during May. 

Secretary of State Hull received a note from 
the British Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lind- 
say, saying that no payment would be 
made by Great Britain on the $465,132,- 
541.78 in war debts due June 15. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Petroleum Labor Policy Board submitted a 
report to Interior Secretary Ickes, former 
Oil Administrator, to show that the Oil 
Code had caused substantial job and wage 
increases in the industry. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration an- 
nounced an emergency ruling, induced by 
unfavorable weather, permitting 1935 
corn-hog contract signers to operate ad- 
ditional land not covered in the contract. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended June 6) 
‘ $76,820,643.11 
$159,734, 947.18 


revised Wag- 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance 

Deficit, fiscal year 
Public debt 
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F R A N C Es: Laval Shrewdly Awaits Third Call, 


Forms Ministry of Mediocrities to Save the Franc 


Fernand Bouisson, for years distin- 
guished as President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, towered last week in the 
French lower house as Premier. For 
four days he visualized himself in Ray- 
mond Poincare’s 1926 Savior-of-the- 
Franc role. 

Bouisson faced the Deputies only 
once. He bluntly demanded the absolute 
financial powers they had refused to 
give his predecessor, Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin. But they proved as obdurate 
as ever. 

Critics referred to old political scan- 
dals in Bouisson’s native Marseilles. 
Hotly he defended himself. A heckler 
cried ‘“Bouillabaisse!”—a reference to 
the city’s famous fish soup. The Premier 
snapped back: “You know nothing 
about bouillabaisse and how good it is!” 

But they did not want to learn. Radi- 
cal Socialists openly deserted their 
leader, Edouard Herriot. Then they 
voted against Premier Bouisson. Com- 
munists, in a playful mood of sabotage, 
stuffed the ballot box. At first it seemed 
the Premier had won. He beamed in 
the milling corridors, accepting con- 
gratulations. 

But the Left demanded a recount. 
Bouisson’s face blanched as white as his 
goatee. He waved his hands excitedly, 
watching tellers mull over the blue and 
white slips. Joseph Caillaux, Finance 
Minister, sitting beside him, arrogantly 
observed maddened compatriots through 
his monocle. The Cabinet fell by two 
votes. In a few minutes 1,000 police 
massed behind the Opera, waiting for 
trouble. 

Later ten frightened Deputies an- 
nounced they -had meant to vote yes. 
President Albert Lebrun asked Bouisson 
to try again. “I’m no child,” he flared. 
Pierre Laval, independent politician and 


ae 


former Foreign Minister, also refused. 

France, as always in a crisis, turned 
to anold man. Lebrun summoned Jules 
Jeanneney. The Senate’s septuagenar- 
ian President had gone to bed and re- 
fused to be disturbed. Next morning, 
he declined the job. In desperation, Le- 
brun called Laval a second time. He tel- 
ephoned politicians for 24 hours, then re- 
ported failure. Finally Francois Peitri, 
former Navy Minister, took over the 
snarled reins. He also failed. 

In the Bank of France’s courtyard, 
worried hoarders lined up with bundles 
of paper francs to buy gold. At night 
young Royalists roamed the boulevards. 
They hurled rocks through the plate 
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WIDE WORLD 


Marcel Regnier: He Got 
the Crucial Finance Post 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


President Lebrun (Center): To Unsnarl the Reins of French Politics 
He Picked a Man From Auvergne, the Land of Good Horse-Traders 
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Royalist Youth Rioted Over the Fall of Three Cabinets; a Police Rush Caught a Bearded Abbe in Front of a Paris Church 
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glass windows of the Petit Journal, 
which preached devaluation. 

For the third time, the harassed Pres- 
ident offered Laval the uneasy crown. 
The dark, stocky politician—a native of 
Auvergne, which breeds France’s best 
horse-traders—had shrewdly waited. 
The Radical Socialists had failed once 
again to form a working alliance with 
the extreme Left. The whole country 
called for Laval. 

At 3 A.M. he hastily completed a Cab- 
inet of mediocrities. Marcel Regnier, a 
lawyer who headed the Senate Finance 
Committee, took the crucial Finance 
post. Laval retained the Foreign Min- 
istry. Herriot continued as Minister of 
State. 

In the evening the new Premier went 
before the Deputies. He did not ask full 
powers as had Flandin and, before him, 


for a new- high, bringing stock aver- 


ages up 15 per cent since January. 


FEAR: The spurt indicated no healthy 
economic recovery: It spelled fear of 
Germans, worried 


eventual inflation. 
by a Danzig panic and by money trou- 
bles in France, the Netherlands, and 


Switzerland, rushed to invest in some- 


thing tangible. 


Huge government expenditures for 


armaments and “made work” alarmed 
Reich citizens. So did the last foreign 
trade figures which showed an adverse 
balance of 149,000,000 marks ($60,- 
345,000 currently) for the first quar- 
ter of the year, more than two 
and a half times the corresponding 
1934 deficit. Germans recalled last 
month’s cautious warnings of two 
Reichsbank officials. Both Fritz 


KEYSTONE 


The German Dictator of Finance, Dr. Hjatmar Schacht, 
Put a Sudden Stop to a Mad Scramble for Stocks 


Doumergue. He merely demanded au- 
thority to proceed, until Oct. 1, “against 
speculation and for defense of the 
Franc.” 

The weary legislators voted yes, 324 
to 160. Later, they made amends to 
M. Bouisson by re-electing him Cham- 
ber President, 285 to 76. 


* 
GERMANY: Berlin Stock Spurt 
Worries Reich Trade Dictator 


For a few hours last week German 
stock speculators bought feverishly. 
Then Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, icy dicta- 
tor of German finance and trade, heard 
about it. He ordered an investigation 
to determine whether banks were ad- 
vancing credit for stock purchases. 

The little boom subsided, but not 
before some stocks rose four points 


Dreyse, white-haired vice president, 
and Dr. Karl Blessing, plump young 
director, suggested that Hitler’s ambi- 
tious programs were straining the na- 
tion’s finances. 

Only -Hitler, Dr. Schacht, and Gen. 
Werner Blomberg, War Minister, know 
how much Germany is spending on her 
army and navy. Part of the 15,000,- 
000,000 marks ($6,075,000,000 current- 
ly) in short-term paper which now 
glut German banks have fed the pre- 
paredness program. So, foreigners 
suspect, have funds ostensibly raised 
for employment creation and export 
subsidies. 


‘CONTRIBUTIONS’: Dr. Schacht main- 
tains -~however, that .the 500,000,000 
marks he borrowed from _ savings 
banks paid salaries to workers whom 
industry could not absorb. He expects 
to tap insurance companies for a simi- 


lar sum. He plans to raise another 
1,000,000,000 marks for the avowed 
purpose of subsidizing exports. Indus. 
tries must kick in a fifth of this totg) 
in taxes. 

“Contributions” from business mep 
will make up the balance. Corpora- 
tion directors have special obligations, 
They must put all profits above 6 per 
cent in government bonds. 

Investors contribute through recent 
conversion. It reduced interest on 10, 
000,000,000 marks’ work of public and 
private bonds from 6 per cent or more 
to a uniform 414. 

Such indirect inflation, Dr. Schacht 
feels, will cushion the effects of de- 
valuation if it comes. Nevertheless, he 
dislikes a mad scramble for stocks, 
Germany’s 8,000,000,000-mark ($3,240, 
000,000 currently) foreign debt, of which 
Americans own more than $700,000,000, 
causes him less anxiety. American 
bondholders counted themselves fortu- 
nate this year to get a handout on their 
interest for the first six months of 1934, 
Germany paid 30 per cent in dollars 
and 70 per cent in scrip, which the 
Reichsbank buys at whatever price it 
chooses to pay. 
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CUBA: Kidnap Victim Got Garlic 
Soup for His Courtesy Lectures 


A cart loaded with rosy mangoes last 
week blocked Vento Road in Vibora, 
palm-shaded Havana suburb. Two 
children loitered nearby, begging fruit. 
Along the street rolled an automobile 
carrying Antonio San Miguel, wealthy 
Cuban railway president, public utili- 
ties operator, and banker. Constantino 
Prieto, his chauffeur, slowed down to 
pass the fruit cart. But a machine 
swung out ahead of it, blocking the 
road. 

Six armed men in soldiers’ uniforms 
leaped out. The two fruit peddlers 
helped them seize San Miguel and his 
four servants. The frightened chil- 
dren reported the kidnapers drove off 
holding their victims by the throat. 

Straightway, government officials 
put 10,000 soldiers and police on the 
trail. Don Antonio, a squat man of 
78 with sparse saffron-colored hair and 
blue eyes, has a fortune estimated at 
more than $4,000,000. 

At 1 o’clock next morning kidnapers 
freed Simon Martija. The dark, flashily- 
dressed Basque, nominally a valet, also 
serves San Miguel as companion and 
nurse, rationing him to three cigars a 
day and making him drink milk at 
meals. Martija turned up at the home 
of his employer’s lawyer with a letter 
demanding $286,000. Police, fearing the 
ransom would finance a revolt, held 
both men. 

Next day the kidnapers freed a sec- 
ond servant. They sent him to Frank 
Steinhart, Don Antonio’s fellow vice 
president in the Havana Electric Co. 
Police nabbed this emissary also and 
questioned Steinhart. 

After three days the kidnapers gave 
up. They locked Don Antonio and his 
remaining two servants in a truck and 
left it by the roadside. The captives’ 
kicks attracted rescuers. 
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Don Antonio took the experience 
lightly. “Once they said they would 
shoot me...I told them I would sooner 
shoot myself than let them have the 
stain of murder on their youthful 
hands . . . When they were discourte- 
ous I lectured them, telling them that 
in my experience the only way to col- 
lect money was through courtesy.” 


ITALY: Duce Spurns Preaching 
That Britain Didn’t Practice 


At a hint from Benito Mussolini, his 
pootlicking press took pot shots all last 
week at Britain, which opposes Italian 
domination in Abyssinia. 

‘Tf it is war Britain is looking for in- 
stead of peace, she can have it,” Ot- 
tobre (October) blared. “In a few 
hours we would destroy all the de- 
fenses of Malta and make it an unin- 
habitable rock.” Such language went 
too far. Officials seized the edition. 


But more moderate attacks con- 
tinued. One writer charged that Britain 
had agreed to subsidize Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s army. Special guards and 
secret police lounged outside the British 
Embassy to scare off possible demon- 
strators. 

In London Anthony Eden, then Lord 
Privy Seal, took note of the “wild ac- 
cusations.” Mildly he expressed fear 
they might~ affect the excellent rela- 
tions between the two _ countries. 
Britain, he told the House of Commons, 
had merely tried to bring about a 
settlement, aware of her treaty obliga- 
tion to help maintain Abyssinia’s po- 
litical and territorial independence. 

Clement R. Attlee, slim little Labor- 
ite, spoke more sharply than the tact- 
ful diplomat. If Italy meant to attack 
Abyssinia, he said, “she ought to be 
told quite plainly that in that event 
she would not have the use of the 
Suez Canal.” 

Saturday Il Duce jumped into the 
argument with characteristic energy. 
“We have an old and a new score to 
settle (with Abyssinia), and we shall 
settle them,” he shouted to troops em- 
barking for Africa. ‘We shall imi- 
tate to the letter those who would not 
preach us a sermon but who have 
demonstrated that, when they were 
creating an empire and defending it, 
they never took world opinion into 
consideration.” 


MUSSOLINI: For Once in His Life 
Il Duce Flinches From the Camera 


Last week Benito Mussolini strode 
into Rome’s most stiff-necked atmos- 
phere, the palace and gardens of the 
British Embassy. Diplomats gathered 
to celebrate George V’s 70th birthday 
greeted the dictator with customary 
dignity. But many guests discreetly 
concealed grins. 

Next day photographers at the 121st 
National: Police anniversary implored 
Il Duce to let them have close-ups. He 
refused. 

Italy’s iron man, who taught him- 
self to ride horseback in middle age, 
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Ramsay MacDonald and Grand-Daugh- 
ter: He Swapped Jobs With Mr. Baldwin 





had reason to avoid the camera. A few 
days earlier, as he rode in the 100-acre 
park of his four-story yellow Villa Tor- 
lonia, a low branch had knocked him 
off his horse. He had a black eye. 


BRITAIN: Stanley Baldwin and 
MacDonald Succeed Each Other 


King George decided not to watch 
the fillies race at Epsom Downs last 
Friday. Stanley Baldwin moved his 
pipes from No. 11 Downing Street to 
No. 10. A broken old man with sore 
eyes boarded a train for Lossiemouth, 
Scotland, while a fellow Scot wailed on 
the bagpipes “Will ye no’ come back 
again?” 

Ramsay MacDonald, the working- 
man who rode to power on British 
Laborites and estranged them by form- 
ing a National government in 1931, 
relinquished his post as Prime Minister. 
He became Lord President of the Coun- 
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Stanley and Mrs. Baldwin: The Trade 
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cil Baldwin gave up this sinecure, 
taking the Premiership for the third 
time. 

To retain the Tory fiction that the 
government is an alliance of party 
members, four of Sir John Simon’s 
Liberals and three National Laborites 
got portfolios. The Conservatives took 
fifteen. 

Sir John himself, forfeiting the cov- 
eted Foreign Office, became Home Sec- 
retary, with the deputy-leadership of 
the House of Commons to console him. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, 55, whose brilliant 
work on the India Bill met success on 
its third reading last week in the Com- 
mons, became Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Elderly Tories squelched a popular 
move to put “young” Anthony Eden, 
Lord Privy Seal, in the ticklish foreign 
post. King George himself reputedly 
intimated that he considered the 38- 
year-old statesman too young for it. 
Eden becomes Minister without Port- 
folio for League of Nations Affairs, a 
new title which will permit him to 
carry on his clever diplomatic nego- 
tiations on the Continent. 

On the other hand, MacDonald’s son 
Malcolm, who at 34 has yet to prove 
his ability, became Minister of Colonies. 
In the shuffle the Marques; of London- 
derry, the elder MacDonald’s social 
sponsor, lost his Air Ministry to Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, and drew Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader of the House of 
Lords. . Viscount Hailsham became 
Lord High Chancellor, and the War 
post he vacated went to Lord Halifax. 

Mr. Baldwin, who merely assumed 
the chief title of the government he has 
actually controlled for more than a 
year, forecast no change in policy. 
With Tories comfortably installed in 
all key posts, he proclaimed: “The 
National government must go on.” 


PRIVY COUNCIL: Lord Sankey Ends 
Many Pleasant Junkets to London 


Despite bitter protests from Winston 
Churchill, Tory die-hard, Parliament 
four years ago passed the Statute of 
Westminster. The act legally recog- 
nized resolutions adopted at earlier 
Imperial Conferences: Dominions, to 
be considered the mother country’s 
equals, must be allowed to manage 
their own affairs. 

Churchill feared the Statute virtual- 
ly invited the volatile Irish to abolish 
the Treaty of 1922,—giving the Free 
State dominion status—and set up a 
republic. He also felt it would swell 
India’s clamor for equality. But most 
M. P.’s saw little harm in formally 
renouncing the already obsolete power 
of overriding dominion legislatures. 

In 1932 Canada took advantage of 
the Statute to abolish the right of ap- 
peal from criminal-court decisions to 
the Judicial Committee of the British 
Privy Council. The next year President 
Eamon de Valera urged the Irish Free 
State to go a step further. Both legis- 
lative houses decided no Irish citizen 
could rush to the Privy Council with 
any case, civil or criminal, decided in 
Irish courts. 

Nevertheless, this year disgruntled 
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Germany Demands Naval Parity With Britain but Wants All New Ships Like 
Those Above and Britain’s 30-Per-Cent Obsolete Fleet to Remain Unchanged 


Irish litigants in a fisheries dispute 
sought satisfaction in London. So did 
several Canadian coal companies, fined 
$30,000 for combining to control im- 
ports. For months, attorneys argued 
that their clients should have permis- 
sion to go over the heads of judges 
back home. 

Last week Viscount Sankey, retiring 
Lord Chancellor and president of the 
Judicial Committee, refused to review 
either case. The heavy-set jurist based 
his decision on the Statute of West- 
minster. His ruling upheld _ the 
Canadian and Free State legislatures 
and thereby authorized other impor- 
tant units of the Empire to terminate 
the Privy Council’s age-old function as 
a court of last resort. Moreover, the 
judgment, lawyers admitted sadly, put 
a ban on many pleasant junkets to 
London. 


WARSHIPS: Reich Demands Navy That 
Could Wipe Out Whole British Fleet 


In a pale blue, chart-hung room at 
the British Admiralty last week six 
men haggled over figures which wor- 
ried financial officials of every great 
naval power. Behind the diplomatic ar- 
gument loomed the menace of a war- 
ship-building race costing billions. 

Robert L. Craigie, generously mus- 
tached Foreign Office expert, headed 
the British delegation. Near by lolled 
Vice Admiral Charles J. C. Little, 
husky submarine authority, and Capt. 
V. H. Danckwert, the Admiralty’s dap- 
per assistant director of naval plans. 
Across the paper-littered mahogany 
table sat Joachim von Ribbentrop, Ger- 
man Ambassador Extraordinary, and 
two tall, blond officers—Rear Admiral 
Karl Shuster and Capt. Heinz Kinder- 
len. 

Mr. Craigie and his colleagues soon 
discovered several jokers in Hitler’s 
recent announcement that a navy 35 
per cent as large as Britain’s would 
satisfy him. Herr Ribbentrop smooth- 
ly explained the percentage referred to 
the entire British navy, scattered 


throughout the Empire. That would 
give Germany some 400,000 tons of 
warships to oppose a British home 
fleet of 351,000. 

Furthermore, the Germans proposed 
to scrap their pre-war tonnage permit- 
ted by the Versailles Treaty. Their 
quota would include new vessels only. 
But they insisted on computing the 
British strength on the basis of ships 
now in commission, of which one-third 
are obsolete. 

Such arithmetic seemed designed to 
produce a German Navy easily capable 
of wiping out the British home fleet— 
and successively destroying British 
squadrons rushing from the Mediter- 
ranean, South America, the East In- 
dies, and China. 

In fluent English, von Ribbentrop in- 
dicated he had orders to make no con- 
cessions. He also reputedly refused to 
reveal how many submarines Germany 
planned to build. After two days of 
high-toned quibbling the conference ad- 
journed until this week. 

The British, determined never to 
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permit Germany to attain naval parity, 
saw little hope of agreement. They 
talked of launching more gray ships, 
Big-navy men in the United States, 
Japan, France, and Italy beamed. 


CHINA: Celestial Discretion 
Proved the Better Part of Valor 


The 2,500 Japanese troops garrisoned 
in Tientsin don’t mean much to the 
city’s 1,000,000 Chinese residents. Last 
week illiterate workers wandered as 
usual to the ugly cotton mills, or 
soothed themselves with opium. Even 
those who could read saw no accounts 
in Chinese newspapers of the latest 
crisis. Japanese militarists had threat- 
ened to seize the city. 

Chinese authorities, striving desper- 
ately to placate Tokyo’s war lords, saw 
to it that no such news got printed. 
They also disarmed local troops and 
police. By such precautions they hoped 
to prevent an outbreak which might 
precipitate a wholesale invasion. 


Japanese talked of taking over Pei- 
ping, gorgeous old Manchu capital, as 
well as sprawling Tientsin. Col. Ta- 
kashi Sakai, habitually mild-mannered 
chief of staff of Japanese forces in North 
China, emitted a series of warlike 
blasts. He demanded that Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, military dictator of the Nan- 
king Government, retire from politics. 
Chiang is the most powerful figure in 
China. 

“We are forced to the conclusion 
that Chiang must relinquish his post,” 
barked the mustached Japanese Colo- 
nel. “With the financial and military 
aid of the Chinese Government, Chiang 
is disrupting and disintegrating North 
China on the pretext of unifying China. 
If China breaks up as a nation, it will 
be due not to Communist influence but 
to Chiang’s machinations.” 

The crisis found Chiang at Chengtu, 
nearly 1,000 miles southwest of Tien- 
tsin, where he recently repulsed a Com- 
munist attack. Japanese officers from 
Yangtze River gunboats at Chunking 
took a 175-mile airplane flight to inter- 
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view the beleaguered dictator. Mean- 
while Gen. Ho Ying-ching, spectacled 
Chinese War Minister, conferred with 
Japanese in Peiping. 


DEMANDS: More demands lengthened 
the list served on China a fortnight 
ago. She must destroy all books con- 
taining anti-Japanese passages or ref- 
erences to Manchukuo as a Japanese 
puppet state. Schools must not teach 
Chinese children to resent Japan’s ac- 
tions. Chinese troops must get out of 
North China. 


Gen. Yu Hsueh-chung, Hopei Gov- 
ernor whom Japanese ousted from 
Tientsin two weeks ago, remained with 
his troops at Paotingfu, 100 miles 
southwest. Nevertheless, he sent Gen. 
Shang Chen with another army back 
to Tientsin to look after Chinese inter- 
ests. 


AMBITIONS: Japan’s war lords did not 
enlighten the world about their ambi- 
tions in China. But it seemed obvious 
they sought to control a rich territory, 
terminate the Chinese boycott of Jap- 
anese goods, and strike toward Inner 
Mongolia. Japan, overlord of 2,000,000 
Mongols in western Manchukuo, would 
like to unite Inner and Outer Mongolia 
with her present wards and create a 
dignified Mongol Empire. Then she 
would be in a position to threaten all 
Siberia. 


SuBMIssion: Sunday, War Minister 
Ho, served with a “final warning,” de- 
cided to act without orders from 
Chiang. He capitulated, Japanese said, 
to all demands and ordered Chinese 
officers to guard against. mutiny when 
their troops learned of the surrender. 
General Shang, new Chinese garrison 
chief at Tientsin, promised to help the 
invaders preserve order. As a reward 
he got a glass of champagne. General 
Yu prepared to move still farther from 
the troubled area to Tungkuan, 400 
miles southwest of Paotingfu. 


Colonel Sakai hinted he would not 
insist on Chiang’s retirement. “We 
intend to say nothing more,” he told 
correspondents, “than to express our 








Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 


: The Japanese Tried to Blast Him Out of Power 
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hope for the happiness of East Asia. 
We believe the Chinese appreciate this 
expression of sincerity.” 


Monday Tokyo heard from a less sub- 
missive nation. Moscow protested vig- 
orously about the shooting of a Soviet 
frontier guard by Japanese troops in 
Manchukuo. 


U.S.S.R.: Czechs Grant Soviets 
$10,000,000 on 5-Year Credit 


Suppose the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many decided to express mutual antip- 
athy in war. How could Reds strike 
at Nazis if Poland, sprawling between 
them, insisted on remaining neutral? 


Germans believe Moscow would send 
many of its 3,000 fighting planes 
through Rumania and Czechoslovakia, 
both Little Entente states and friendly 
to the Soviets. From a secret base near 
the Czechoslovak-German border, heavi- 
ly-laden Russian bombers would take 
off within an hour’s flying time of Ber- 
lin. Perhaps several hundred tanks 
would clank over the same route, fol- 
lowed by half the Red Army—today 
the world’s largest, with a peacetime 
strength of 940,000 men. 


Last month Czechs and Russians 
signed a mutual assistance pact pat- 
terned on the Franco-Russian treaty. 
Last week they announced a five-year 
credit agreement.. Arkady Rosengoltz, 
Soviet Foreign Trade Commissar, ex- 
plained Moscow can draw on Prague 
for 250,000,000 crowns ($10,543,000 
currently) worth of Czechoslovak goods, 
offering as security 6-per-cent Soviet 
bonds. 


The bushy-haired trade expert con- 
firmed German suspicions that Russia 
would use its credit to buy something 
besides Bohemian glass. “It is enough 
to name such world famous concerns as 
Vitkovice and Skoda.” Vitkovice is a 
big Czech-owned steel works. Skoda 
turns out products dear to the heart of 
its master, Eugene Schneider, French 
munitions king. 
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GREECE: Sleepy Premier Siill 
Sleepy, Still Premier, 287-13 


In his most important conferences, 
Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris of Greece 
often falls asleep. The people, aware 
of his habit and the kidney trouble that 
causes it, take political crises lacka- 
daisically: “What can Panayoti do, 
since he is always asleep?” 

Recently the Premier decreed an 
election for a National Assembly to 
consider constitutional reforms. The 
new body, supplanting the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies, will prepare 
measures to increase the President’s 
powers. 

In the campaign, Tsaldaris, who is 
no orator, mouthed his speeches slowly. 
He repeated words, sometimes sen- 
tences, over and over. Yet, last week, 
with the support of the government 
strong man, War Minister George 
Kondylis, he won 287 of the 300 seats. 

Adherents of Eleutherios Venizelos, 
the exiled Republican, got orders to 
abstain from voting; 30 per cent of the 
qualified electors stayed away from the 
polls. Some Venizelists, outraged by 
the bombing of unfortified towns dur- 
ing the March revolt, swelled the Com- 
munist vote to 15 per cent of the total. 

John Metaxas, Monarchist pledged to 
restore former King George, suffered a 
crushing defeat. The miserly leader— 
he has worn the same soft green hat 
since 1923—-won only seven seats. 
Nevertheless, a plebiscite is later to de- 
cide whether. Greece wants her King 
back. 

To recover his throne, King George 
must gain a 75 per cent majority de- 
manded by Kondylis. Greeks felt that 
the Monarchist showing indicated he 
had little chance. 

& 


CHACO: Tears and Blessing for 
Truce in 3-Year Jungle War 


“Pax vobiscum .. .” 

At a high mass in Buenos Aires last 
week two women wept with joy. “Peace 
be with you,” pronounced Archbishop 
Copello, Senora Delisario Rivarola, 
wife of Paraguay’s Interior Minister, 
and Senora Tomas Elio, wife of Bolivia’s 
Foreign Minister, embraced and kissed. 

The gesture presaged end of a war in 
which 25,000 Bolivians and 12,000 Para- 
guayans died—the three-year struggle 
for possession of the Gran Chaco Boreal. 

Bolivia wanted this 100,000 square 
miles of jungle and grazing land, which 
separates its population center from 
Paraguay’s borders, as a trade outlet 
to the Paraguay River and the Atlantic. 
Both countries claimed the territory 
under an 1810 Royal Spanish grant. 

Last week Alexander W. Weddell, 
United States Ambassador to Argentina, 
saved the day by forcing a truce. Para- 
guay accepted it. Bolivia was expected 
to. Meantime, rifles cracked in the 
Gran Chaco. 

Military experts noted one interest- 
ing fact: the comparatively poor Para- 
guayans, using French tactics, steadily 
pushed their German-trained, richer ad- 
versaries toward the Bolivian border. 
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TALMADGE: Georgia’s Kingfish 
Cut All Budgets but His Own 


Eugene Talmadge, Governor of 
Georgia, spent a typical week. He took 
a potshot at NRA. He saved a Negro 
from the electric chair. He packed his 
bags for a speech in Chicago June 12. 
And he announced that Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, his best enemy’s wife, 
would be his dinner guest during the 
American Prison Association conven- 
tion in Atlanta next October. 

Talmadge enjoys the _ inconsistent 
and the unexpected. In his two and a 
half years in the Capitol, he has par- 
doned, paroled, and commuted the 
sentences of more than 1,000 prisoners. 

Georgia’s ‘Farmers’ Friend,” as tall 
and muscular as Huey Long is short 
and pudgy, invites inevitable com- 
parison with Louisiana’s Kingfish. Both 
once supported the President and now 
bitterly assail him; Talmadge has 
sniped at the New Deal ever since 
Harry Hopkins took Georgia’s Federal 
relief spending out of the Governor’s 
hands. 


£4 
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Both Talmadge and: Long have their 
eyes cocked on the Presidency. Each 
has scrapped his way to dictatorship in 
his own State: 

Talmadge got power by seizing the 
influential State Highway Commission 
from “the hands of politicians.” He 
tried to oust its chairman. A State 
Supreme Court ruling forbids this. 

Talmadge got around that easily 
enough. He impounded the commis- 
sion’s big revenues, refused to approve 
its budget or pay its salaries. Then, 
after commissioners retaliated by go- 
ing to court, the Governor declared 
martial law and took the matter out of 
civil jurisdiction. 

On a speaker’s platform Talmadge 
achieves the picturesque by deliberate 
effort. He rips off his coat, rolls up his 
sleeves, snaps his red suspenders, and 
mops back a dangling black forelock 
with a red bandana handkerchief. 

In his office he receives convicts, 
farmers, women’s club federation presi- 
dents, and even important dignitaries, 
all in the same fashion. A cigar dis- 
tends his mouth; chewing tobacco, his 
cheek. He rams his thumbs in the 
inevitable red suspenders and parks 
his feet on his desk. Near the feet lie 
the three things he says are all a good 
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Governor needs—a Bible, his State 
finance report, and a copy of Kipling’s 
poem “Tf.” 

For an hour each morning he dic- 
tates confidential correspondence in q 
suite in Atlanta’s Hotel Ansley. There 
each afternoon and a couple of eve- 
nings weekly he receives and enter- 
tains his friends and political cronies, 

At the Capitol almost anyone can 
see Talmadge. On one occasion a 
grizzled south Georgia farmer ap- 
peared with a squirming 8-foot dia- 
mond-back rattler. “I brung it to show 
you, Gov’n’r,” he remarked. “It’s the 
biggest we ever seed in Colquitt 
Caounty. Ain’t it purty, Gov’n’r?” 

“It sho’ is,” agreed the Executive 
undisturbed. 

Other farmers took Talmadge at his 
word when he invited them “to come 
and see me... and bring me a ham.” 
He got so many hams he had to build 
a smokehouse on the Executive Man- 
sion grounds. He also built a barn be- 
cause, he said, he missed the noises the 
animals made on his farm five miles 
north of McRae, first turn to the right. 

Unkind critics point out that the 
farmer-Governor, though born in rural 
Forsyth 50 years ago, grew up in 
Atlanta. The McRae farm belongs to 
his wife, a widow he married while he 
was practising law in the town. 

Mrs. Talmadge mothers a large 
family—John A. Peterson, a son by her 
first marriage, and the three Tal- 
madge children—Herman, 21, Marga- 
ret, 17, and Vera, now Mrs. Charles 
Smyly of Eastman. The Governor's 
wife also supervises the cooking of the 
bountiful Southern meals in which Tal- 
madge delights. His typical breakfast 
consists of batter cakes and cane syrup, 
pork chops or bacon and eggs, hot 
biscuits, and invariably grits. 

Before he became Governor in 1933, 
Talmadge had held only one State 
office: Commissioner of Agriculture. 
He built up his farmer-following by 
turning the weekly market report into 
a propaganda sheet—a practice of 
which the Federal government took 
notice Monday by beginning measures 
to make it pay first-class postage rates. 

In his first Gubernatorial campaign 
three years ago, Talmadge promised 
the farmers further benefits if they 
would elect him: $3 auto licenses, lower 
property taxes, and reduced utility 
rates. 

After he took office the Legislature 
balked at cutting license fees and 
taxes. So Talmadge did it by edict. 
That benefited not only the farmers, 
but even more the utility companies 
owning large fleets of trucks and acres 
of land. Their rates came down. 

Last year a landslide, excluding only 
the three “street-car” counties which 
make up Atlanta and Athens, re-elect- 
ed him. Had not Talmadge cut the 
State deficit from seven billions to 
two? He had indeed—by slashing 
budgets and so forcing the Federal 
Government to take care of the poor, 
the roads, and the schools; by cutting 
all department expenditures but his 
own, which doubled; and by taking 
away State automobiles from all 
officers but one—Governor Talmadge. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





GUILD: Reporters Torn Between 


Union and Professional Society 


Over Ohio’s rolling plains some 150 
reporters last week traveled to Cleve- 
land. At the American Newspaper 
Guild’s second annual convention, they 
reviewed their history—with much 
progress and some defeats—since the 
first session last year in St. Paul. 


During this period the Guild signed 
contracts with The Cleveland News 
and The Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 
and State Journal. It also renewed 
its deal with The Philadelphia Record. 
Membership climbed to 10,000 of which 
6,000 paid regular dues. Scripps- 
Howard’s New York World-Telegram 
refused to recognize the Guild but 
bartered with it and granted higher 
wages and shorter hours. A long bit- 
ter strike obliged The Newark Ledger 
to recognize the union. 

On the other hand, Guildsmen failed 
to force the reinstatement of Dean 
Jennings, fired from MHearst’s San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin for Guild activ- 
ity. The same went for Louis Burgess, 
dropped by Hearst’s morning San 
Francisco paper, The Examiner. 


The year’s accomplishments filled 
with pride many of the delegates who 
marched into the ornate Hollenden, old- 
est of Cleveland’s three big hotels. But 
most of them showed little interest in 
the past. They reminded themselves 
that a program they had come to draft 
would determine the Guild’s future. 


L4Bor: The chief problem rested on 
whether or not the news union should 
join the American Federation of Labor. 
Heywood Broun, big, shambling nation- 
al Guild president, headed the element 
favoring this course. Paul Conly 
French, stocky Philadelphian, and Har- 
old Tecumseh Meek, bushy-mustached 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter, led 
a more conservative group. They be- 
lieve the Guild should form a pro- 
fessional society. 

Before the convention, numerous 
Guild chapters polled their members 
for instructions to delegates. For the 
A. F. of L.: New York 543—232; St. 
Paul-Minneapolis 77—35; Cincinnati 
38—8; Northern California 69—31. 
Against: Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Akron, which kept their figures secret. 


After long debate the delegates 
voted. The committee report urging 
A. F. of L. membership won, 76% to 
4715. But before Guildsmen get labor 
cards two out of three must approve 
the committee report in a national 
referendum. 


LEADERS: Many chapters resented 
Broun’s leftish leadership. They main- 
tained the columnist bent the organiza- 
tion to his own ideals and that con- 
sequently the Guild failed to represent 
general sentiment. Identical charges 
cast electoral shadows on Guild Sec- 
retary Jonathan Eddy, former New 
York Times writer; and on The Guild 
Reporter’s director, Clyde Beals, who 
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Heywood Broun, Newspaper Guild President: Some Delegates Resented His 


Leftish Leadership, 


edits The New York Times’s Sunday 
travel section. 

But at voting time all opposition 
melted. Delegates recalled how Broun 
had dug into his baggy pocket to make 
up deficits. Especially they remem- 
bered how he had braved wintry winds 
and ridicule in the picket lines during 
the Guild’s three major Eastern en- 
gagements. 

In Jamaica, Long Island, he spent a 
week in a ramshackle, hastily establish- 
ed headquarters while the Guild brought 
the publisher of The Daily Press to 
terms. A short while later, he helped 
picket the same publisher’s Staten 
Island (N. Y.) Advance. This Winter 
he joined the strikers who besought 
Newark citizens to boycott The Ledger. 
In each case, the Guild won recognition. 

At the Hollenden last week the Guild’s 
nominating committee, dominated by 
conservatives, bowed gracefully to 
Broun’s triumphant popularity, and of- 
fered his name without opposition for re- 
election as president. Broun succeeded 
himself by acclamation without the for- 
mality of a record vote. 

The post of national treasurer, for- 
merly held by Emmet Crozier, leader of 
the striking Newark Ledger Guild, went 
to Garland Ashcraft of Cleveland. 

The office of Guild Secretary precip- 


but All Remembered Hardships 


in Their Behalf 


itated the closest battle over the ques- 
tion of conservative versus Leftish lead- 
ership. The nominating committee 
presented William Davy of Cleveland. 
Eddy, momentarily absent from the 
floor, returned just in time to defend his 
own pro-A. F. of L. policies. The issue 
hung in the balance until the Rockford, 
Ill., delegate swung his three votes to 
Eddy, giving the young crusader re-elec- 
tion by the close margin of 59 to 57%. 


~ 
PROGRESS: Editors Admit It's 


America’s Most Libelous Paper 


“Here y’are, The American Progress! 
Owned and published by Senator Huey 
Long—future Pres-i-dent of the United 
States!” 

A bawling newsboy last week 
brought lobby loungers scurrying to the 
street from Washington’s smart May- 
flower Hotel. The same cry rose in 
other parts of the capital; at 42nd 
Street and 5th Avenue, New York; in 
Boston, in Philadelphia, and in other 
cities. Huey Long’s sleazy, blatant 
propaganda sheet expanded its invasion 
of “Der Furore’s” forbidden ground— 
the Industrial East. 

Washingtonians dropped 10,000 nick- 
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els into newsboy’s grimy hands. Other 
Easterners showed less curiosity about 
the admittedly “most libelous news- 
paper in America.” 


A half-page cartoon on The Prog- 
ress’s front page typified Long’s jour- 
nalistic policies. “The Knight of The 
Nourmahal” showed Franklin Roose- 
velt as captain of a pirate ship (Vin- 
cent Astor’s yacht). The President di- 
rects Pirates Morgan, Baruch, Farley, 
and Astor in a raid on the gold-packed 
Ship of State. 


Long could get no State newspaper 
to support him. He shouted “Kept 
Press!” and in 1930 launched his own 
Louisiana Progress. For editor he 
picked John D. Klorer, former city 
editor of his arch-enemy, The New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 


Trist Wood, who had once drawn 
vitriolic anti-Long cartoons in The New 
Orleans Item, joined Klorer. The Prog- 
ress lasted until January, 1932. 


In the Summer of 1933, Long stock 
hit a new low. In the Sands Point, 
Long Island, Beach Club locker room 
battle, the unprotected Kingfish took 
a memorable physical drubbing. The 
Administration lopped his name off the 
patronage lists. All about him his po- 
litical empire disintegrated. 


Earle Christenberry, an advertising 
man Long had recruited a year before, 
began worrying over his future. He 
consulted with Klorer, the defunct Prog- 
ress’s editor. ‘Huey’s stock is mighty 
low,” he said. ‘We’ve got to do some- 
thing about it.” Promptly they started 
doing something. They put out a 5- 
cent weekly, The American Progress. 


They splashed the front page with 
red and blue ink. The Blue Eagle 
appeared upside down in a masthead 
box. Rabble-rousing headlines, full 
reprints of Long speeches, items about 
Morgan profits and mismanagement 
of government relief filled the eight- 
page sheet. Throughout the columns 
sounded Huey’s clarion call, ‘“Redis- 
tribute Wealth.” During political cam- 
paigns every house in Louisiana cities 
got a free copy. Stacks of free copies 
burdened country general-store coun- 
ters. 


Although circulation climbed, print- 
ing was too expensive. The paper had 
no advertising except Huey’s and only 
200,000 paid subscribers. This neces- 
sitated political hat-passing. After a 
time, Long’s henchmen wearied of the 
hat that fed his Fourth Estate baby. In 
March, 1934, the editors made The 
American Progress a monthly. 


Since then, the editors claim, they 
have wheedled 50-cent annual _ sub- 
scriptions out of 300,000 customers. 
They have collected nickels from 50,- 
000 monthly single-copy buyers. Now 
they almost make ends meet. 


Jack Murray, formerly on the street 
sales force of Hearst’s two Washington 
dailies, The Times and The Herald, got 
the Eastern invasion idea. He pro- 


posed it a month ago. Christenberry 
saw the scheme’s propaganda value and 
gave Murray several thousand copies. 
They “sold like hotcakes.” 
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STAGE: 
Got a 


17-Year-Old Muny 


Mississippi Baptism 

Sixteen years ago the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Opera gave its first production. 

Reginald De Koven’s “Robin Hood” 
inaugurated the venture in Forest 
Park’s natural amphitheatre. Nature 
gave it a thorough baptism. During the 
first act a cloudburst drenched actors 
and audience. Howling winds blew half 
the scenery into the Mississippi. 

Last week at the opening of the sc-- 
enteenth consecutive season no rain 
fell. The thermometer took a sharp 
dive, but failed to chill the enthusiasm 
of 9,300 shivering St. Louisians. As 
warmly as they could they welcomed 
Oscar Straus’s “Teresina,” produced 
for the first time in this country. Eve- 
lyn Herbert, Robert Halliday, and Les- 
lie Adams headed the cast. 

The operetta admittedly lacked the 
lightness, humor, and music of the 
Austrian composer’s “The Chocolate 
Soldier” or “The Last Waltz.” But the 
audience vigorously approved _ the 
smooth production and its first-rate 
cast. For this they thanked the new 
director, Laurence Schwab, for years 
successful as a Broadway producer. 

Schwab will follow precedent by 
casting established musical comedy 
stars in the principal parts and recruit 
the choruses and bit players from St. 
Louis. He auditioned more than 600 
singers before selecting 50 girls and 
40 men for “Teresina.” 

His 12-week-season program includes 
two other light operas new to Ameri- 
cans: “Lady in the Window,” by Sig- 
mund Romberg and Otto Harbach, and 


Latirence Schwab Tries Out St. Louis Local Talent (Center) for His Chorus 





“The Beloved Rogue,” adapted from 
“Venus in Silk.” Robert Stolz, com- 
poser of “Two Hearts in Three-Quarter 
Time,” created this recent Berlin suc. 
cess. 

The remaining productions: “Rio Ri- 
ta,” “Madame Sherry,” “The Choco- 
late Soldier,” “Good News,” “The Vag- 
abond King,” “Sunny,” “The Cat and 
the Fiddle,” ‘The Desert Song,” and 
“Roberta.” 


From its inception success has fay- 
ored the Muny, as St. Louisians cal] 
their outdoor opera. In two seasons 
only has it failed to pay. Last year it 
grossed $400,000. 

Six hundred public-spirited citizens 
guarantee operating expenses. For pre- 
seasonal expenses, each guarantor con- 
tributes half his pledge. After a suc- 
cessful season this amount returns 
without interest. In case of a deficit, 
this money plus the rest of the pledge, 
or a proportionate amount as needed, 
goes to balance the books. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 

SKETCH BOOK (Winter Garden): An Earl 
Carroll revue in two acts and 50 scenes 
obviously designed for the hot weather 
trade. Aged humor in its skits, lack of 
originality in its music, and an absence of 
talent in its performers. 

SCREEN 

DOUBTING THOMAS (Fox): Will Rogers as a 
small town manufacturer, whose wife 
(Billie Burke) acts in amateur theatricals, 
will have nothing to do with the stage. 
Before the amusing picture ends, the en- 
tire family takes to the boards; Rogers 
wins a Hollywood contract with his croon- 
ing. 

THE CLAIRVOYANT (Gaumont British): A 
loose adaptation of Ernst Lothar’s story 
of a medium who earns public disfavor be- 
cause of his power. Claude Rains plays the 
title role with a maximum of hokum. 
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RADIO 





BRAHMS: Heiress Gives Masses 
Music She Can’t Hear Herself 


Prince Leopold 75 years ago invited 
to his little German kingdom of Lippe- 
Detmold a lusty young man with a pas- 
sion for swimming, eating, and compos- 
ing. The young man—Johannes Brahms 
—turned out for Leopold’s gay court 
the chamber music which listeners to 
National Broadcasting Co.’s WJZ net- 
work will hear at 8:30 E.S.T. the next 
three Monday nights, beginning June 17. 

For radio the concerts mark the end 
of a long taboo. Brahms, like other 
composers before him, intended cham- 
ber music for a rich and affluent mi- 
nority. The masses, he reasoned, could 
respond to the emotional appeal of op- 
eratic and symphonic music. But the 
intricacy of chamber compositions re- 
quired the intellectual appreciation of 
the few. 

Five years ago an elderly heiress 
fast approaching total deafness began 
breaking down these bars. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge’s annual festivals 
at Pittsfield, Mass., and her $94,000 
music annex to the Library of Congress 
had established her as the fairy god- 
mother of chamber music. In 1930 she 
dug into her Sprague, Warner whole- 
sale grocery fortune to pay for radio’s 
first chamber musicale. Since then she 
has financed 59 studio performances 
over national networks. 

Ironically Mrs. Coolidge hears little 
of the music she sponsors. A pearl ear- 
trumpet helps remedy her deafness; 
still, stringed chamber music is too 
soft for her to catch. But she has two 


consolations: chamber music has be- 
come a daily feature of radio programs; 
further, most of the modern composi- 
tions are dedicated to her. 


IMITATORS: Hyenas Give Mimic 
The Silent Ha-Ha; He Gives Up 


A dapper middle-aged man paced be- 
fore a cage in New York’s Bronx Park 
Zoo last week. Behind the bars ugly 
hyenas eyed him silently. He, in turn, 
eyed them—first hopefully, later with 
impatience, finally with disgust. After 
two days he left. 

The third day he snorted into Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Co.’s casting office: 
“I couldn’t get a peep out of those 
damned hyenas!” And so in “Mickey 
of the Circus,” children’s radio serial, 
Bradley Barker will imitate every ani- 
mal except a hyena. He will not mimic 
an animal he hasn’t heard. 

In silent movie days Barker played 
“heavies” opposite Olga Petrova, Mar- 
guerite Clarke, and Richard Barthel- 
mess. Oldtimers recall his biggest hit, 
“Come out of the Kitchen.” Six years 
ago radio offered him a new field. Aft- 
er his first broadcast drama, in which 
he played the villain, he amused the 
cast with animal calls. Soon he com- 
manded more applause as an animal 
than as an actor. 

Barker is not the only animal imita- 
tor. Knowles Entrikin, CBS casting 
director and ex-actor, has hundreds of 
specialty actors on file. Six years ago 
Harry Swan made his radio debut as a 
concert singer. Now as Uncle Bob in 
“Let’s Pretend,” a juvenile program in 
which children participate, he imitates 
dogs and dragons. Unless he knows 


Bradley Barker, Animal Imitator, Introduces Estelle Butler, Ringling Circus 
Aerialist, to the Lead of WABC’s Radio Circus, Gretchen Davidson (Right) 





the age and breed of the dog, he refuses 
to reproduce its whines and barks. But 
his dragon roars are “quite ferocious, 
with a good deal of breath in them.” 


Entrikin’s files list Stephen Fox as 
a “madman and cockney.” Jean Soth- 
ern, now in NBC’s Red Davis skits, 
appears as “expert in animal dialogue.” 
She talks as ducks, cows, and lions 
would talk “if they spoke English.” 
Elsie May Gordon, radio comedienne, 
plays parrots and squawky females. 
She dislikes both intensely. For equine 
whinneys, Ray Collins has little compe- 
tition. This work, however, represents 
only a sideline to his straight character 
roles in Columbia’s “Six Gun Justice.” 


Radio imitators need little parapher- 
nalia. Sally Belle Cox and Madeleine 
Pierce, “cry-baby specialists,” increase 
their realism by sobbing into pillows. 


Hardest working in the specialty field 
are the dialect actors. In one script 
alone, Jack Baraket, native of Syria, 
took Hindoo, Chinese, and Arabian 
parts. During the war, as purchasing 
agent for the Australian Armies in 
Cairo, he had extensive experience as 
an interpreter. 

Gene Leonard, another World War 
interpreter, supplies French and Ger- 
man dialect. He has taken as many 
as six parts in one show. 

Bill Johnstone, authority on the 
Scotch burr, whines like a bagpipe 
whenever the part he’s playing calls 
for it. 





BROADCASTS JUNE 15-22 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (15th): Cunningham-Lovelock-Bonthron 
Run: Ace commentators describe events in 
Princeton Invitation Track Meet Main 
event is mile run of Cunningham, Love- 
lock, Bonthron, and Venzke. 4:30 E.T.;: 
3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. CBS. NBC 
—W IZ. 

SUN. (16th): “Hejnal”: From Poland comes 

the 700-year-old ceremony of trumpeting 
the time from the church towers of Cra- 
cow, “city of kings.”’ Folksongs supple- 
ment the fanfare. 11:45 E.T.; 10:45 C.T.; 
9:45 M.T.; 8:45 P.T. CBS. 
Variety: To replace Will Rogers come 
James Melton, tenor; the Revelers Quar- 
tet; Hallie Stiles, soprano, and Lew Lehr, 
comedian. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 
4:30 P.T. CBS. 


MON. (17th): Dance Musie: Ted Fio-Rito in- 
augurates a new series. 11:00 E.T.: 10:00 
C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. CBS. 


TUES. (18th): George Bernard Shaw: The 

British satirist’s subject is “Freedom.” 
4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. 
CBS. 
“Cuckoo Clock”: Ray Knight cuts capers 
befitting the manager of “Station KUKU.” 
: E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

WED. (19th): Richard Tauber: In London, 
Germany's foremost tenor conducts: the 
BBC Symphony between vocal solos. 4:00 
E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC 
—WJIZ. 

“Can the World Agree on Money”: The 
World Peace Foundation assigns Owen D. 
Young, financier and director of General 
Electric, to answer the question. 8:45 E.T.; 
7:45 C.T.; 6:45 M.T.; 5:45 P.T. NBC—W4JzZ. 


THURS. (20th): Goldman Band: The gusty in- 
stitution goes into its 15th year on the air. 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 


FRI. (21st): Musical Revue: Christopher Mor- 
ley, Virginia Verrill, and Johnny Green’s 
orchestra combine to make a new show 
for Columbia's eastern network. 7:00 E.T.; 
6:00 C.T. CBS. 
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Infantry Prepares to Take the Field 


EUROPEAN PHOTOS 


Seven and a Half Feet of Drum Major Preparing for War 





vn ABYSSINIA 


The King of Kings: Arms 
Are His Strongest Argument 


Major Polet: A Belgian Mission 
Modernizes Abyssinia’s Forces 


itrators Quibble, Europe Sells Bullets to Ethiopia Artillery Officers in All Their Barefoot Splendor 
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TRANSITION 








BirtTHDAY: Roberta, Mary, Mona, and 
Leota Keys, Hollis, Okla., sisters, 20, 
June 4. Home from their sophomore 
year at Baylor University, Waco, Tex- 
as. 

Roberta: “Just think! 
year I can vote!” 

Mary: “I’m not going to let being 
20 cramp my style!” 

Mona: “I really regret leaving my 
teens.” 

Leota: “I hate to grow out of high 
school age.” 


In one more 


Samuel Untermyer, New York law- 
yer, 77. As usual, he spent his real 
birthday, Mar. 2, in his California Win- 
ter home. He celebrated it, as he does 
every year, on June 6—after returning 
to Greystone, his Yonkers estate: 


Jim Braddock, who contends June 13 
for Max Baer’s heavyweight boxing 
championship, 29, June 7. He took a 
day of “restful inactivity’—a bit of 
shadow-boxing, a punch-bag workout, 
rope-skipping, and seven rounds of 
sparring. 

ENGAGED: Lyda_ Roberti, musical 
comedy actress, and Bud Ernst, Cali- 
fornia radio man. They met in Holly- 
wood’s Cedars of Lebanon Hospital 
where she recovered from appendicitis 
and he from an automobile accident. 





MARRIED: Marjorie Oeclrichs, New 
York society girl, and Edward Frank 
(Eddy) Duchin, dance orchestra leader, 
at the Hotel Pierre, New York. 


Mary Elizabeth Girdler, daughter of 
Tom Girdler, Republic Steel Corp. pres- 
ident and board chairman, and Harry 
Godfrey Davis of Sarpsborg, Norway, 
in The Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner, New York. 


Kerr Eby, artist and etcher, and 
Phyllis Brevoort Barretto, in the Second 
Congregational Church, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


M ’ - Por : ACME 
A Band Leader Crashes the 400: Eddy 
Duchin Who Weds Marjorie Ocelrichs 


Dr. James H. Breasted, 69, director 
of the University of Chicago’s Orien- 
tal Institute, and Mrs. Imogen H. Rich- 
mond, 50, sister of his first wife who 
died a year ago, in Centenary Method- 
ist Church, Rensselaer, Ind. 


Althea A. Thurber, who May 24 di- 
vorced James Thurber, New Yorker 
magazine writer and artist, as a “fight- 
ing, roistering drunkard,” and Francis 
Bunce Comstock of New Haven, Conn., 
secretly, May 28, in New Lebanon, 
ih 


Mary Curley, daughter of Gov. James 
M. Curley of Massachusetts, and Lt. 
Col. Edward C. Donnelly, Boston ad- 
vertising man, in the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, Boston. 

ARRIVED: Jack Lovelock, former New 
Zealand mile record holder, from Eng- 
land, in New York, en route to Palmer 
Stadium, Princeton. At the invitation 
meet there June 15, he hopes to better 
his own 4:07.6 mile record and outdo 
Glenn Cunningham’s 4:06.7 world mark. 
Lovelock some day hopes to make the 
mile in 4 flat. 

DEPARTED: Greta Garbo, from New 
York, for her usual Swedish vacation, 
in her usual elusive manner. She got 
off the train at Newark, N. J., came 
to New York by taxi, posed for one 
picture, boarded the liner Kungsholm 
































WIDE WORLD 
Lyda Roberti (Right) and Clara Einung: 
Miss Roberti Found Love in a Hospital 


by the crew’s gangplank, and answered 
requests for interviews with “Nix.” 
Her studio representative gravely con- 
fided: “She wants to be... alone.” 


SuicipE: Warren W. Finney, 62, 
Kansas banker, by pistol. Two years 
ago police arrested his son Ronald on 
charges of selling forged State bonds. 
The $1,000,000 scandal resulted in the 
conviction and imprisonment of Ronald 
Finney and Tom Boyd, State Treasur- 
er. At the same time an investigation 
of the elder Finney’s. three banks re- 
vealed embezzlement. A jury found him 
guilty; the judge sentenced him to 


Se, 


from 36 to 600 years. Last week of}. 
cers who called for him in Emporia 
agreed to give him “one hour” with 
his family. Finney drove out to his 
Summer cabin and puta bullet through 
his brain. 

Diep: Field Marshal Julian Hedwort), 
Byng, first Viscount Byng of Vimy, 72, 
of heart failure following an emer. 
gency abdominal operation, at Thorpe. 
le-Soken, Essex, England. 

His Eton colleagues called the Kar] 
of Strafford’s seventh son a “damned 
bad” student. But as a young army 
officer Byng upheld the traditions of a 
long line of soldier-ancestors. He dis. 
tinguished himself on the Indian frop- 
tier, in the Boer War, and, until the 
























KEYSTONE 
Greta Garbo, Leaving for Sweden at 
Last Consented to Pose for a Picture 


World War’s outbreak, as a cavalry 
Major General in Egypt. 


In October, 1914, Byng went to Bel- 
gium with the “Old Contemptibles’— 
the first British expeditionary force 
that Wilhelm II too hastily called 
“that contemptible little army.” He 
led his cavalry at the first and second 
battles of Ypres. Then he directed the 
Ninth Corps at the Dardanelles. After 
that disastrous expedition he returned 
to lead the Canadians on the Western 
Front. 


Easter Monday, 1917, Byng threw 
100,000 men into battle. In three days 
of bitter fighting they took 4,000 pris- 
oners and captured Vimy Ridge—last 
high ground between the Allies and the 
Germans and key to the Flanders front. 

Seven months later, at Cambrai, 
Byng surprised the Kaiser with his- 
tory’s first massed tank attack. For 
a moment only the Germans’ last lines 
stood between the British Third Army 
and Berlin. But Byng failed to get re 
inforcements necessary to keep rolling 
back the foe. 


In 1921 he retired from the army 4 
full General, with a peerage to honor 
his Vimy victory. He wanted to rest, 
but George V made him Governor Get- 
eral of Canada. There the popular hero 
provoked the 1926 crisis by refusilg 
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ACME 
Lord and Lady Byng: No Heir Survives 
the Hero of Vimy Ridge and Cambrai 


the Premier’s request to dissolve par- 
lament. Canada, blaming the “sys- 
tem,” and not Byng, later ended the 
Governor General’s authority to veto 
dissolution. 

Back in England, at 64, Byng de- 
termined to rest. But two years later 
Home Secretary Joynson-Hicks sent 
him a “stern call to duty’’—to clean up 
the graft-ridd@n London police. Three 
years later Lord Trenchard took over 
a modernized force. Byng retired, a 
peer, a Field Marshal, and an invalid. 

He leaves no heir. Of his family only 
his wife—to whom in 1902 he proposed 
by cable—survives. Of the British war- 
lords, Viscount Allenby alone remains. 


Other Deaths: Dr. William F. Notz, 
55, economist and Dean of Georgetown 
University’s Foreign Service School... 
Gen. Alexander von Linsingen, 85, Ger- 
man conqueror of Brest-Litovsk in the 
World War. He helped Field Marshal 
von Mackensen smash the Russian sa- 
lient in Galicia . . . Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Charles Edward Madden, 72, Lord 
Jellicoe’s chief of staff at Jutland, who 
was often mistaken for King George V 
... Vladimirovich Michurin, 80, known 
as the Soviet Luther Burbank. By 
cross-breeding he developed 300 new 
food plants . .. Charles Arthur Mallory, 
84, from 1896 to 1933 president, and 
since 1933 board chairman, of the Mal- 
lory Hat Co. 

Sick List: Princess Mary, the British 
Princess Royal (thyroid gland operation 
to cure goiter): recovering in London. 

Prince Sumi, the Japanese Emperor's 
youngest brother (thigh bitten by a 
rice dealer’s dog): under observation 
in Narashino military hospital. 

Ed Howe, Atchison, Kan., editor (op- 
eration for cataract): resting easily at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Walter E. Edge, wife of the 
former Ambassador to France (right 
arm injured in motor accident): recov- 
ering at home in Ventnor, N. J. 

Constance Bennett, film actress 
(throat ailment): “under doctor’s care 
in Hollywood. 


LAW 





RESERVED: By Federal Judge J. Fos- 
ter Symes of Colorado, sitting in New 
York to help clear up a crowded dock- 
et, decision in Ira B. Arnstein’s suit 
against the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. Marks published a waltz, “Play, 
Fiddle, Play,” by Arthur Altman 
(music), Jack Lawrence (words), and 
Emery Deutsch (inspiration). Arn- 
stein maintains he should get credit 
and a share of $250,000 profits for 34 
of the 54 measures. 


He testified the waltz plagiarized his 
unpublished foxtrot, “I Love You Mad- 
ly.” This opus, he admitted, included a 
sequence of nine notes from Chopin’s 
First Concerto in E minor, Brahms’s 
Second Symphony, and Victor Her- 
bert’s “Gypsy Love Song.” 


“What,” he shrugged, “is nine notes? 
But 34 measures! I call that stealing.” 


The defense summoned Sigmund 
Spaeth. The radio “tune detective” ir- 
ritated Arnstein by humming, “Play, 
Fiddle, Play” and only da-da-de-dum- 
ming “I Love You Madly.” Spaeth 
found both songs used similar note-se- 
quences but “an author who at differ- 
ent times had written ‘to be’ and ‘or 
not to be’ and ‘that is the question’ 
could hardly say that Shakespeare had 
stolen from him.” 


Both sides produced experts to play 
the pieces. Each violently protested 
his opponent played the songs wrong. 
Judge Symes closed his eyes, his ears, 
and the hearing. 

ACQUITTED: By a Harrisburg, Pa., 
jury at the court’s direction—for lack 
of evidence—Roy G. Miller, former 
chief of the State Health Department’s 
Division of Biological Products, and Dr. 
E. K. Tingley, president of Gilliland 
Laboratories, Marietta, Pa. Last Feb- 
ruary investigators traced a number of 
diphtheria deaths to antitoxin failure. 
The antitoxin came from the Gilliland 
plant which, Miller and Tingley con- 


Sigmund S$ 


Summoned 


eth: The Defense 


adio’s Tune Detective 


fessed, redated obsolescent serum and 
returned it to State hospitals. 

EXECUTED: Friday, death sentences 
on eight persons. 


© At Charlestown, Mass., prison, three 
boys who in 1934 killed two Needham 
policemen, smoked incessantly. At 
12:05 Murton Millen, 25, wordlessly 
entered the execution chamber. At 
12:13 Irving Millen, 21, went in cry- 
ing: “I salute my brother Murton!” 
At 12:24 Abraham Faber, 25, sat in 
the electric chair he had “tried out” 
years ago on a prison tour. Eleven 
miles away in Dedham jail, Norma 
Millen, Murton’s wife, slept peacefully. 


® Before dawn Thurmond Harris in 
Columbia, S. C., and Albert Carr in 
Huntsville, Texas, both Negroes, died 
in the chair for criminally assaulting 
white women. 


© At 5:02 A. M. Mrs. May Carey, 52, 
walked 100 paces to Sussex County 
jailyard, Georgetown, Del. The first 
white woman to be hanged in the 
State mumbled The Apostle’s Creed. 
Then the trap fell. A black cat dart- 
ed across the yard. A half hour later, 
Howard Carey, 27, followed his moth- 
er. One step from eternity, he put the 
blame on her. They buried them in 
Frankfort a few feet from their vic- 
tim—Robert Hitchens, Mrs. Carey’s 
brother. 


® In San Quentin, Calif., Edward L. 
Lange, 26, laid down a detective story 
a few minutes before 10 A.M. At 10:02 
they hanged him for murder. 


QUASHED: By the British Criminal 
Court of Appeal, the conviction, May 
10, of William Angus Drogo Montagu, 
ninth Duke of Manchester. A jury in 
Old Bailey, the great, gray London 
criminal court, found him guilty of 
fraud in pawning his mother’s jewels. 
She had left them in trust for his chil- 
dren. 

He left behind him the worries inci- 
dental to owning three castles and a 


INTERNATIONAL 
Duke and Duchess of Manches- 
ter: He Is No Longer No. 73421 
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big park estate, but no money, and en- 
tered Wormwood Scrubbs prison as 
“No. 73421.” Doctors examined him, 
found him suffering from a weak heart 


and diabetes, and put him to bed in ™ 


gray woolen pajamas like any other 
ailing prisoner. He received insulin 
and three daily doses of- whisky and 
milk. But prison rules tabooed his cus- 
tomary daily 100 choice Turkish ciga- 
rettes. 

Counsel continued his court battle. 
The Lord Justices finally freed Man- 
chester after 26 days in Wormwood 
Scrubbs because he had no intent to de- 
fraud and his trial was “unsatisfactory.” 








RELIGION 





COUGHLIN: Ex-Jesuit Insists 
Radio Priest Is Pope’s Envoy 


“I glory in the fact that I am a sim- 
ple priest endeavoring to inject Chris- 
tianity into the fabric of an economic 
system woven on the loom of greed.” 

The Rev. Charles Edward Coughlin, 
radio-preaching founder of the Nation- 
al Union for Social Justice, thus de- 
fines himself. 

Mgr. Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop 
of Detroit, backs up his priest as 
“sound in doctrine, able in its applica- 
tion and interpretation.” But The Com- 
monweal and America, two leading 
Church weeklies, warn the faithful 
against thinking Father Coughlin has 
official endorsement merely because 
Pope Pius XI has not formally re- 
proved him. 

Nevertheless Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike are asking: What is Father 
Coughlin’s actual status in the Roman 
Catholic Church? Does some secret 
political link tie him directly to the 
Vatican? 

This week Dr. E. Boyd Barrett, for- 
mer Jesuit, tries partly to answer 
these questions. In The Churchman, 
New York’s liberal Protestant Episco- 
pal fortnightly, he asks bluntly: “Is 
the Pope Backing Father Coughlin?” 

Several headline-making episodes in 
the radio priest’s career convince him 
that the Pontiff is. 

In the Archdiocese of New York the 
bespectacled priest has twice ignored 
canon law’s requirement that he ob- 
tain permission to speak from Cardi- 
nal Hayes. “What great power,” asks 
Dr. Barrett, “dispensed Father Cough- 
lin from the necessity of seeking and 
obtaining Cardinal Hayes’s imprimatur 
(approval) ?” 

The writer finds further proof of 
Papal sanction in Father Coughlin’s 
tilts with Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, 
dean of the Church’s hierarchy in 
America. Unabashed, the Detroit priest 
challenged the Cardinal Archbishop’s 
censure by advising him to consult “in 
private with the proper authorities’”— 
the Papal Nuncio in Washington—be- 
fore delivering: further attacks. Such 
a retort to the Church’s ranking Amer- 
ican prelate, Dr. Barrett felt, came 
obviously from confidence in Papal 
support. 
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Dr. E. Boyd Barrett, Former Jesuit, Calls Father Coughlin Pope 
Pius’s “Incomparable Spokesman and Sounding-Board” in America 


Bipte: The link between Pope and 
priest Dr. Barrett finds in the priest’s 
continual quotations from the Pope’s 
encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno” 
(“Forty Years After,” celebrating the 
40th anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s 
famous encyclical on the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor). To Father 
Coughlin Pius XI is “the master-spirit 
of this eventful age” and the world’s 
finest Christian. 


The Pope issued the encyclical four 
years ago. Its 20,000 words “became 
(Father Coughlin’s) bible. He studied 
it, mastered it, and made it his plat- 
form. The industrial doctrines he 
teaches . . . and the political ideas he 
expounds, are all to be found in it. He 
is anti-labor, anti-Communist, and pro- 
Fascist in the manner of his master 
Pius XI.° Like Pius, he is in an indirect 
way anti-Semitic ... Father Coughlin 
has thus made himself the incompar- 
able spokesman and sounding-board of 
the Holy Father.” 


Further, Dr. Barrett claims that Fa- 
ther Coughlin makes a valuable good- 
will ambassador for the Pope. Perhaps 
for the first time in American history 
Protestants listen sympathetically to 
praise of the Pope from a Catholic 
priest. 

Protestants themselves admit this. 
The Michigan Christian Advocate, a 
Methodist-Episcopal weekly, observes 
that Father Coughlin “is breaking 
down the prejudice of the masses of 
Protestants against the Catholic 
Church. Thousands of Protestants hail 
Father Coughlin as their friend, their 
militant defender and their one cou- 
rageous. advocate, a prophet of the 
prophets.” 

In sum, it appears to Dr. Barrett 


that Father Coughlin “holds the im- 
mediate destiny of the Catholic Church 
in this country. He can make or mar 
her hopes for a generation . . . He has 
been fated ... to cross swords with 
the Catholic hierarchy, and survive the 
conflict—a triumph few Catholics in 
the whole range of history have en- 
joyed... 

“It is Pius’ duty, as Pope, to strive 
to raise the Catholic Church here toa 
dominant position, to have it estab- 
lished, if possible, as the Church of the 
Republic, and incidentally, to use such 
remarkable men as Father Charles E. 
Coughlin in furtherance of this great 
objective.” 


Ex-Jesuir: Dr. Barrett, for 20 years 
a distinguished Jesuit scholar, won 
world-wide fame as a psychologist. But 
his views became too advanced for the 
conservative order. Ten years ago the 
Irish-born priest resigned “by mutual 
agreement.” 

Since then Dr. Barrett has practiced 
psychoanalysis and written books. In 
September, Julian Messner will publish 
his latest, “Rome Stoops to Conquer.” 

Dr. Barrett lives on Long Island. 
Two Kerry Blue terriers, which he 
brought from Dublin last Autumn, are 
his favorite companions. Frequently he 
visits the Irish capital to see his 
brother, Dr. Joseph Boyd Barrett, 4 
friend of Arthur Griffith, founder of 
the Sinn Fein movement. 

Though the ex-Jesuit lives like 4 
layman, he remains a priest in the eyes 
of the Church. A few years ago at 
Lexington Avenue and 88th Street, New 
York, Dr. Barrett came upon a man 
dying of a gun-wound, calling feebly 
for a priest. Dr. Barrett gave him gen- 
eral absolution. 
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, 801—thirteen over par. 
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GOLF: Leathery Veteran Almost 
Proves It Pays to Live Wrong 


Members of the Oakmont Country 
Club, 30 minutes from Pittsburgh, wor- 
ship every blade of grass on their per- 
fectly groomed links. 


The Orient has many things 

To please the ear and eye, 
From tropic plants to pyramids 

Which stand against the sky; 
Its caravans, its geisha girls, 

Its streams and coral sands, 
Make it a rival, ’'ll admit, 

Of all the other lands. 


James Francis Burke poesied last 
week in Oakmont’s 25-cent program 
for the National Open. He carried his 
panegyric to an imperial climax: 
The land of snow ’neath northern 
star, 
Majestic in its sweep, 
Where polar bears and Eskimo 
Around the icebergs creep, 
Is not without its meed of praise 
Amid the distant zones, 
And yet, you can’t compare it with 
“The Land of Henry Fownes.” 


Mr. Fownes—pronounced Phones— 
founded the club and remains its guid- 
ing spirit. 

Walter Hagen, limbering up his el- 
bow on highballs last week, called Oak- 
mont a duffer’s course: “It makes duf- 
fers of us all.” 

He eyed the always fast greens, now 
so closely cropped that long putts glided 
endlessly over deep undulations—some- 
times for as long as 25 seconds. Labor- 
ers had raked deep furrows in the 223 
traps to make all players suffer equal- 
ly. Practically every shot into the 
tightly-placed bunkers meant a bad lie, 
the irreparable loss of at least one 
stroke. 

On such a course no expert dared 
hope for par figures in this year’s big 
72-hole medal test. In 1927, Tommy 
Armour won the Open at Oakmont with 
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Last Friday 
afternoon, the one-eyed Scot not only 
had hungry traps and lightning greens 
to contend with, but a hurricane. A 
howling wind drove all but the hardiest 
spectators to the bars in the old wood- 
en clubhouse. Armour four-putted the 
ninth green, had 48 for nine holes, and 
withdrew for the first time in his life. 


Parks: Midafternoon Saturday, Sam- 
uel McLaughlin Parks Jr. of Pittsburgh 
came to the fifteenth hole of his final 
round; he had a chance to walk away 
with the title. But he cracked wide 
open. A sliced second shot to the fif- 
teenth green lost him a stroke to par; 
three putts cost another on the 234- 
yard par-3 sixteenth; he missed a 4- 
foot putt for a birdie on the tricky up- 
hill 302-yard seventeenth and a 3-foot 
putt for a par 4 on the eighteenth. 

Those mistakes boosted his score to 
76 which, added to a 77 and two 73’s, 
totaled 299—eleven over par. Parks, 
small-eared, small-eyed, and small- 
mouthed, had not smiled once in the 
tournament. He didn’t smile at the fin- 
ish. 

Out over the hills he raced, tense, 
eager to find out if his 299 would earn 
him the $1,000 first prize and a repu- 
tation worth a fortune. Jimmy Thomp- 
son, longest driver—and such a heavy- 
perspiring player that he wears a bath 
towel over his shoulders and puts resin 
on his hands—was coming in with a 
chance to win. Good news for Parks— 
the big blond husband of Viola Dana, 
ex-movie queen, faltered! He three- 
putted the home green for a total of 
301. But Parks still had worries. 


Hacen: How about Walter Hagen, 
the old warrior who before the tourna- 
ment had rated himself a 1,000,000-to-1 
shot? He’d win if he shot par on the 
last nine holes. 

Downhill to the long tenth, Hagen 
stomped after his sliced drive—a yel- 
low tee cocked in his ear, smoking 
calmly, yet with a conqueror’s fire in 
his puffy eyes. On his heels and far 
ahead of him, a breathless gallery jos- 
tled for position. Almost everyone but 
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Parks seemed to want the 42-year-old 
leathery veteran to come through. 
Hagen won his last Open champion- 
ship in 1919. A comeback now would 
make the greatest story in golf his- 
tory. It would be a triumph for wrong 
living. 

Hagen muttered oaths and stuck out 
his jaw like a kill-bent prizefighter. On 
each green he warmed the blade of his 
putter in his left hand as he lined up 
putts—forwards, backwards, and side- 
ways. He wore a striking brown en- 
semble and put on a dramatic show. 
But he frittered away an opportunity 
he would have loved in his younger 
days. 

One by one he lost a stroke a hole 
on the first four holes of the incoming 
nine. He kept the gallery with him to 
the eighteenth tee, where he needed a 
473-yard tee shot to tie for first place. 
That miracle was too much even for 
Hagen. His drive soared straight for 
the pin but stopped 200 yards short. He 
got a par 4, a total of 302—tthird place. 


‘ToTAL UNKNOWN’: Finally, sad Sam 
Parks smiled. No one else remained 
who could conceivably beat his 299. 

To reporters who cornered him in the 
locker room he offered: ‘‘Here’s your 
headline for you. Total unknown comes 
through.” Never before had he won 
an important tournament. 

Around Pittsburgh, the 25-year-old 
youth who turned professional in 1932 
has a reputation for tenacity. As a 
schoolboy he showed promise in foot- 
ball and basketball. 


Reluctantly he followed his father’s 
advice to give up those sports—he was 
too light. But he stuck to golf and 
took it seriously. He learned to swing 
his club back in a remarkably slow 
wide arc that prepared him for accur- 
ate, moderately long shots. 

Like Lawson Little, the amateur 
king, Parks sets opponents crazy wait- 
ing for him to shoot. If a bird chirps 
in the distance, he steps away from the 
ball and starts his warming-up exer- 
cises all over. If a spectator clears his 
throat, Parks’s scowl becomes murder- 
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Babe Didrikson, Sporting a Hair 

Wave, Chats With Al Espinosa 
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ous. Even in his best humor, he gives 
a golf ball a terrible leer of hate be- 
fore he hits it. 


SympaTHy: Unlike crowds at other 
sport events, 99 per cent of those who 
go to golf tournaments play the game 
themselves and thoroughly understand 
the contestants’ feeling. If a player 
smacks a mighty drive, he gets a re- 
strained roar of approval. But if he 
fails to blast out of a trap or three- 
putts from ten feet, the crowd sighs a 
wailing moan—deep from the heart. 

But golf galleries, like other sport 
fans, won’t follow a great player unless 
he has color. Though Denny Shute 
wound up in fourth place at Oakmont 
last week, he never drew more than a 
handful of spectators. His golf lacks 
drama. 

Ray Mangrum, who tied Shute at 
303, had at least one steady rooter— 
Margaret Gordon, an Oakmont under- 
taker’s daughter whom he married on 
the eve of the tournament. 

Japan sent over a host of golfers: 
they looked so much alike to the fans 
that few bothered to follow their in- 
dividual tactics. They all shot mid- 
dle-80 golf. 

The players, waiting their turns to 
putt on the greens, might have amused 
themselves studying the personalities 
in the gallery. 

Bobby Jones, thin and pale awaiting 
removal of his appendix, looked on 
cheerfully: of the 162 entrants, 52 per 
cent used Jones irons and 33 per cent 
Jones woods. 

Babe Didrikson, dressed up in a hair 
wave and feminine clothes, peered 
through binoculars at people a few feet 
away. Dizzy Dean hiked over the hills 
the first day. Helen Hicks gave dem- 
onstrations of her swing on the lawn in 
front of the scoreboard. 

A painted clown, in burlesque golfing 
attire, batted a cotton ball for the bene- 
fit of children and bored women wait- 
ing for the evening festivities. In fact, 
any ordinary mortal coming upon the 
scene of Oakmont last week might have 
thought himself at a circus. 

Tents fluttered everywhere in the 
light breezes and almost sailed away in 
the storm—the press tent; a tent that 
sold canes that could be turned into 
seats; an information and checking 
tent; a refreshment tent; a golf-sup- 
plies tent; a tent at the first tee, where 
the bigwigs sent the players off to bat- 
tle, and a tent over the scoreboard at 
the finish. 


& 
YACHTING: 44 Go Down to the 
Sea in Ships for Cups, Glory 


Half a hundred small ships, mostly 
sailing vessels, lay at anchor last Satur- 
day off Newport, R.I. At noon the Coast 
Guard cutter Argo’s one-pounder 
boomed. Ships’ horns tooted huskily in 
the damp air. Hands waved. 

Across an invisible line between the 
Argo’s bow and Brenton Reef Lightship, 
six smallish yachts made way. Forty- 
four men, mostly amateurs, guided them 
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America’s ‘Yankee’: Misfortunes Followed Her Victorious Wake 


into a fog bank: beyond it lay the North 
Atlantic. 

So began the greatest race in yachting 
history. For the seventh time in 69 
years, small boats set out to race across 
the ocean—this time over 3,050 nautical 
miles from New England to Korsfjord, 
Norway. 

Their shortest course lay up through 
treacherous Newfoundland fogbanks, 
then across berg-infested waters in 
Greenland’s and Iceland’s lee. They will 
pass north of the British Isles, between 
the Shetlands and Orkneys; then head 
across the angry North Sea for Marsten- 
den Lighthouse near Bergen. 


Vikinc: The transatlantic handicap, 
sponsored this year by the Cruising Club 
of America and the Royal Norwegian 
Yacht Club, got away without its only 
Norse entry. 

Capt. Erling Tambs of the Sandefjord 
spurned transportation; he started for 
America under his own sail. Off the Ca- 
nary Islands a hurricane whirled the 
Sandefjord like a top, swept Captain 
Tambs and three hands over the side and 
snapped the mizzenmast. The skipper 
and two men managed to get back 
aboard. Tambs made a brave, but fu- 
tile, attempt to reach Newport in time. 

Capt. Ludwig Schlimbach, renowned 
Hamburg master, took no chances. By 
liner he shipped the only foreign entry 
starting—the sleek, 49-foot Stoerte- 
beker. This Swastika-flying yawl, 
smallest boat in the race, had the great- 
est time allowance, more than 50 hours. 

America’s bids: Vadim S. Makaroff’s 
Vamarie, ketch, 71 feet—scratch boat; 
George E. Roosevelt’s Mistress, schoon- 
er, 60 feet; Philip Le Boutillier’s Stormy 
Weather, yawl, 53 feet; Roger Robin- 
son's Vagabond, schooner, 50 feet; and 





Robert R. Ames’s Hamrah, ketch, 54 
feet. 


Giory: They face at least three 
weeks of frozen calms and blinding 
gales. Glory and cups will reward the 
winners—a City of Bergen bowl to the 
first arrival; a trophy from King Haakon 
of Norway to the handicap victor. 

Their boats are half the size of those 
which in 1866 first raced across the At- 
lantic. Though the course is the long- 
est ever drawn, improved ships and bet- 
ter nautical equipment will give 1935’s 
yachtsmen a safety edge over their pred- 
ecessors. 

James Gordon Bennett, New York Her- 
ald publisher, won the first ocean race 
and $20,000 in a three-cornered bet. His 
Henrietta pitched and veered from 
Sandy Hook to the Lizard in 13 days, 
21 hours, against Pierre Lorillard’s 
Vesta and George Osgood’s Fleetwing. 
Midwinter seas washed six Fleetwing 
hands to icy deaths. 

In 1870 Bennett raced his Dauntless 
against James Ashbury’s Cambria. The 
Britisher passed Sandy Hook first, 23 
days, 5 hours out of Fastnet Rock, Ire- 
land. 


Seventeen years later Dauntless 
trailed Coronet to England in the third 
ocean yacht race. Time, 14 days, 23 
hours. In 1905 the American yacht 
Atlantic sped from the Hook to the 
Needles, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 
11 minutes. For this record Wilson 
Marshall got the Kaiser’s Gold Cup— 
later found to be gold-plated. 


In 1928, the biggest race, a dozen 
yachts vied for the Cups of the King 
and Queen of Spain. In 1931, Olin 
Stephens’s tiny Dorade sensationally 
beat Paul Hammond’s huge Landfall 
into Plymouth from Newport. Time, 
17 days. 
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Robbery in Sing 


Sing; Judge Bramham Ruled He Couldn’t Steal Bases in Albany 


This year’s contest boasts innova- 
tions. Vamarie has a special iceberg 
detector. Stormy Weather carries a 
mechanical cow: a bilge-pump which 
aerates powdered milk. 


BLtow: Off Southend, England, other 
sloops raced last week. Yankee, the 
Pride of Boston, took on three big 
English boats. Yachtsmen were skep- 
tical Yankee might have _ trouble 
bucking the choppy tides and trucky 
currents of the English Channel. 


But heavy weather proved too much 
—for the British boats. Two refused 
to start. Endeavour, Tom Sopwith’s 
unsuccessful challenger for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup last Fall, snapped her steel 
mast. Velsheda split her boom. Astra’s 
steward fell overboard and drowned. 
Yankee bowled home the winner. In 
one British yachtsman’s opinion “she 
can beat any boat we have all hollow.” 


FREEDOM: Pitts’ Double Play: 


Bramham to Evers to Landis 


One day last week a smiling prison 
guard pushed back a heavy iron door. 
Sing Sing’s most famous prisoner 
stepped through it. Edwin C. Pitts, 
convict baseball and football star, cura- 
tor of the institution’s zoo, was a free 
man. 


Alabama Pitts kissed his tiny mother 
on the back of the neck, ascended a 
flight of stairs, and collected $58.32, 
wages due him as coal-passer and 
gardener. Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
Wished him good luck, advised him 
never to drink even beer, and handed 
him a Bible: “It can’t do you any harm, 


but I don’t know if it will do you any 
good.” 

Recently Johnny Evers, tough-jawed 
general manager of the tail-end Albany 
baseball team, offered him a $200-a- 
month contract. In Sing Sing his 1935 
batting record showed a .500 average, 
8 home runs. 

But Judge William G. Bramham, czar 
of the minor leagues, ruled no ex-convict 
could hold a league berth: “a young 
man of reputation wouldn’t want to 
room with a paroled convict. If, per- 
chance, the individual should return to 
his former habits, it would prove most 
embarrassing to the club and a black 
eye to baseball.” 

Objecting letters poured into Judge 
Bramham’s Durham, N. C., office. Evers, 
fiery-tempered keystone of the famous 
Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance double-play 
combination, stormed. Judge Bramham 
turned the matter over to his executive 
committee. Monday the committee up- 
held his decision. 

Immediately Evers swore he would 
appeal to baseball’s supreme court, 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, czar 
of the big leagues. Owners generally 
doubt that Landis will give Alabama 
an opportunity. The forthright Judge 
got his job to clean up baseball after 
the 1919 White Sox Scandal. Since then, 
he has consistently refused to allow 
Shoeless Joe Jackson, one of the Chi- 
cago players who threw the World 
Series to Cincinnati, a chance to come 
back. 


Alabama need not worry. A semi-pro 
New York baseball team offered him 
$1,000 a month. The House of David 
also wants him—whiskers or no whisk- 
ers. So do three professional football 
teams: the Giants, the Dodgers, and 
the Philadelphia Eagles. 
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MEDICINE: 10,000 Doctors Swap 


News of Business and Progress 


This week in Atlantic City organized 
medicine put on its greatest show. The 
American Medical Association, repre- 
sented by 8,000 United States doctors, 
joined with 2,000 Canadian Medical 
Association members to exchange tales 
of medical progress, medical business, 
and medical news. 

To give specialists a meaty intel- 
lectual diet in their own limited fields 
four other organizations met at the 
same time—-the Academy of Physical 
Medicine, the American Society for the 
Study of Internal Secretions, American 
Heart Association, American Gastro- 
Enterological Association. 

As a forerunner to this vast medical 
science pageant, the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists convened in 
Atlantic City late last week. Their 
prologue to the larger sessions yielded 
one outstanding paper. 


PERITONITIS: Doctors who slice into 
human abdomens to extract appendices, 
gall stones, and stomach ulcers have 
an ever-present fear of infecting the 
peritoneum—the colorless membrane 
that surrounds the abdominal cavity. 
Such infections spread rapidly; death 
generally follows. 

Years of patient research on this 
knotty problem have yielded some re- 
sults. Last Fall Dr. Herbert L. John- 
son of Boston reported on his work. 
He had observed that mothers de- 
livered of their babies by Caesarean 
sections seldom developed peritonitis. 
Possibly, he speculated, the spew of 
fetal fluid—the water that surrounds 
unborn babies—in some way blocked 
infection. 

On this premise he began experi- 
menting. From wombs of pregnant 
cows he drew off fluid for a vaccine. 
Injection of this vaccine directly into 
the peritoneum lowered the peritonitis 
death rate in bowel resections from 30 
to 2 per cent. 

Last week Dr. Bernhard Steinberg, 
research director at Toledo Hospital, 
explained another attack on this re- 
doubtable surgical problem. He saw 
Coli bacteria—the microbes of putre- 
faction—as generally responsible for 
peritoneum infections. Perhaps a pre- 
ventive soup of these germs would 
check the active ones. 

Patiently he tried 299 individual 
strains of B-Coli on laboratory ani- 
mals with infected abdominal mem- 
branes. None worked. Then he tried 
strain 300—one he obtained from the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, and nursed 
through dozens of generations. 


Cout-BACTRAGEN: He killed the mi- 
crobes and mixed them with gum trag- 
acanth, a seaweed extract. Then he 
added a little aleuronat—a wheat flour 
whose low sugar content makes it suit- 
able food for diabetics. 

Dr. Steinberg shot this Coli-bactra- 
gen into abdominal membranes of ex- 
perimental animals. Previously he had 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Stevens Consid- 


ers It More Dangerous to Drive to a Football Game Than to Play in One 


subjected them to conditions ten to 
twenty times as likely to produce peri- 
tonitis as any undergone by operative 
patients. More than 70 per cent of the 
animals recovered. 

With the cooperation of British and 
Cuban doctors he then started experi- 
menting on human beings. Sometimes 
they administered the bactragen before 
the operation as a preventive; some- 
times after post-operative peritonitis 
had developed. Only one out of 2,000 
patients died of peritonitis. 


SURGERY: 5 in Every Million 
Die for Dear Old Alma Mater 


Out of every million male students 
who enroll in American colleges and 
high schools next fall, 45 may expect 
to die from diphtheria, 21 from scarlet 
fever, 21 from malaria, and 5 from 
football accidents. 

This proportion of gridiron fatalities 
shocked Dr. Lucian Hyppolite Landry, 
assistant clinical surgery professor at 
Tulane University, New Orleans. In 
The American Journal of Surgery’s 
June issue, he reported on “Injuries 
Peculiar to Modern Football’’—which 
every Autumn temporarily cripple 
hundreds of youngsters and kill- more 
than a score... 

For part of ‘his information, Dr, 
Landry dipped into the: comprehensive 


football accident report of Floyd R. 
Eastwood, New York University in- 
structor. He took the remainder from 
practical observation of Tulane’s only 
once-defeated 1934 team. 

Out of 653 classified injuries, 204 oc- 
curred to blockers, 154 to tacklers, 119 
to the men blocked, 72 to defensive 
linesmen, 60 to line plungers, and 44 to 
tackled players. Old style flying-wedge 
plays led to crushed bones. Fast, open, 
modern football causes more joint and 
chest injuries and hematomas (blood 
tumors). 

Twisted knees, ankles, and shoulders 
lead the hospital procession. As the 
result of scanty padding, hematomas 
occur most commonly on thighs, legs, 
arms, and shoulders. Plentiful nose 
fractures result from players’ reluc- 
tance to wear freakish guards. 

Complications from football injuries 
Dr. Landry found largely the fault of 
bungling trainers—who think arnica 
and adhesive tape will repair almost 
anything. To the young surgeon he 
suggests: “Pay more attention to these 
ever-increasing football accidents as 
more and more boys are taking part in 
the game... A large field is opening 
for the young man in (this) surgery 


About 27 per cent of football injuries; 
he says, could be avoided. He blames 
17 per cent on poor coaching and bad, 
rutty fields which twist ankles. He 
lays 5 per cent to bumptious trainers 
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and another 5 per cent to the playery 
physical unfitness. 

Despite these clinical statistics Ma) 
Stevens, former head coach of Yale, 
once dogmatically observed: “It is deg. 
nitely more dangerous to drive to the 
Yale Bowl as a spectator than it is to 
play football the entire season. . .” 


HOMEOPATHY: 750° Doctors 
See Through Beautiful Blonde 


In 1796, the year Edward Jenner dis. 
covered vaccination, an obscure doc. 
tor in Leipzig, Germany, announced 
a new science—homeopathy. Samue] 
Christian Friedrich Hahnemann found 
that tiny quinine crystals produced ma- 
laria symptoms. At once he started to 
develop this discovery. He took micro. 
scopic quantities of drugs, herbs, and 
poisonous roots—and got symptoms of 
various diseases. 

Hahnemann bundled up his new 
medical philosophy in the Latin phrase 
Similia Similibus Curantur—like cures 
like. Then he peddled it to the world, 
Disciples flocked to him. They went 
forth to cure humanity’s diseases with 
tiny drops of chemicals diluted in large 
quantities of water. 

By the time 65-year-old Hahnemann 
published Organon der Rationellen Heil- 
kunde (Exposition of Rational Healing 
—Knowledge), homeopathy’s Bible, his 
cult covered the earth. Some of his 
disciples tried to cure grief with dilut- 
ed tears of distressed maidens. Others 
attempted to heal burns by holding 
scalded flesh near open flames. 

Shortly before the century’s turn, 
Hahnemann’s science reached a peak 
in the United States. Twenty-two ho- 
meopathic colleges annually turned out 
graduates by the hundreds. Homeo- 
pathic hospitals treated tens of thou- 
sands. 

Last week 750 followers of Hahne- 
mann’s dwindling cult met in New 
York at the American Institute of 
Homeopathy’s 91st convention. 

They could count their schools on 
two fingers—New York’s Homeopathic 
Medical College and Philadelphia's 
Hahnemann Medical College. Only 39 
of the nation’s 6,613 hospitals now 
practice homeopathy. 


PROFESSION: For the 12,000 homeo- 
paths still sprinkled among the coun- 
try’s 156,000 doctors, little remains of 
the original science except a reverence 
for the founder. 

None of them, of course, practice 
pure homeopathy. To get medical li- 
censes they must take the courses pre- 
scribed for all doctors in addition to 
their four specialized courses. 

To them Morris Fishbein, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association Journal's edi- 
tor, is Public Enemy No. 1. In his 
“Medical Follies” he attacked them 
mercilessly, calling their science quack- 
ery. They reply that he used examples 
of homeopathic medicines ‘long since 
discarded; that he failed to point out 
that they supplement their regular 
medical training by a specialized study. 

On their side of the ledger they 
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count vaccines, serums, and mild in- 
fusions of disease-preventing bacteria, 
which they assert demonstrate their 
science’s practical value. They also 
proudly point to the 1918 influenza epi- 
demic. In some army training camps 
the mortality rate climbed to 30 per 
cent. But in certain companies, homeo- 
paths claim, they kept it to around 3 
per cent. Instead of using Vick’s salve 
and laxatives, homeopaths used a 
water-weak dose tincture of gelsemium 
—an alcohol solution of the drug made 
from the plant cousin of poisonous 
climbing jasmine. 

Such outstanding homeopaths as Drs. 
Walter Gray Crump and Linn J. Boyd 
in New York and Thomas H. Mc- 
Gavack in San Francisco still prescribe 
belladonna, extracted from deadly 
nightshade, for tonsilitis and sore 
throat. 


ConvENTION: At their Waldorf-Asto- 
ria meetings last week the homeopaths 
had few original new papers to deliver. 
But plenty of entertainment made up 
for the lack. 


In one exhibition booth stood a blonde 
beauty. A striking black evening gown 
covered her lifeless wax figure. At the 
push of a button, she became trans- 
parent. On a tiny screen, movies showed 
a human stomach contracting, and a 
Negro attendant delivered a lecture on 
the digestive_ tract. 


Among the papers that got some 
notice: 


Dr. Linn J. Boyp: As head of the 
New York Homeopathic Hospital’s de- 
partment of pharmacology, he ranks 
as one of the nation’s outstanding 
homeopaths. His paper covered dried 
snake venoms, lately used in tiny doses 
for hemorrhages, and dried black wid- 
ow spider venom to relieve angina pec- 
toris. 

Dr. Boyd gets crystalline spider ven- 
om from Sao Paulo, Brazil. For heart 
sufferers he dilutes it one part to 10,- 
000 of normal salt solution. He report- 
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ed it lessened the attacks’ frequency 
and severity. 


Dr. Joun E. TritscH: This New 
York Flower Hospital gynecologist 
sought a new anesthetic to help women 
through the wracking labor pains of 
their first childbirth. Injections of bar- 
bituric acid derivatives, he knew, 
caused mothers to forget labor pains 
after they were over. Rectal injections 
of ether reduced the pain itself. He 
combined the two. 

For 83 per cent of 668 cases at 
Metropolitan Hospital, Dr. Tritsch re- 
ported complete success; it eliminated 
restlessness on the delivery table, com- 
pletely obliterated memory of labor 
pains. In fourteen cases the combina- 
tion gave fair results. It failed only 
with three women. 


* 
MALARIA: Scourge’s Foe Needs 
$26,168 to Save Murut Tribe 


Nature has produced few killers so 
deadly as malaria. Its germ, stalking 
through fetid swamplands and dripping 
jungles, has decimated equatorial 
tribes. Brought back to civilization by 
returning expeditionary armies, the 
blood parasite has infected nations 
usually free from malaria—such as 
England after troops returned from 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Africa dur- 
ing the World War. 


Today in the East Indies the disease 
keeps gnawing relentlessly. In north- 
ern Borneo, reports The Lancet, British 
Medical Journal, 22,000 Murut tribes- 
men stand “doomed to slow but in- 
evitable destruction.” In 1933 the 
British Government assigned Dr. A. J. 
Copeland, former Cambridge medicine 
professor, to the island as District 
Surgeon. From his station at Tenom 
in the north, he had to cover a 6,500- 
square-mile area, populated by 56,000 
kinky-haired natives. Only six assist- 
ants helped him. 
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The population falls into two divi- 
sions: the Dusuns—healthy highland 
rice farmers; and the Muruts—un- 
healthy lowland pig and deer hunters 
who only recently: gave up decorating 
their sprawling communal houses with 
enemies’ smoked heads. 


The lowlanders represented Dr. Cope- 
land’s greatest problem. The experi- 
ence of one “dresser’—a native medi- 
cal helper—typified the situation. “I 
was ordered by the District Officer to 
attend ...a government native chief 
. . . On my arrival to that kampong 
(village) I found the patient was 
seriously ill...” 


Looking through his vocabulary for 
a native word to convey the idea of a 
hypodermic needle, the dresser struck 
upon “tabak’”—spear. Then he in- 
formed the chief he was going to give 
him a spear cure. The sick man im- 
mediately stiffened: “I'll ‘tabak’ you 
first, then you ‘tabak’ me.” The dresser 
dropped the subject until he could find 
a better word. 

During 1933, Dr. Copeland traveled 
inland: 750 miles by pony, 250 afoot, 
and 30 by canoe. He also sent six 
dressers on a 2,500-mile survey and 
medical-aid trip to 171 villages. They 
found the birth rate 16.8 per thousand 
a year but death rates around 26. 
Venereal diseases largely caused the 
low birth rate and malaria the high 
mortality. 

The natives considered blood tests, 
injections and such, “tiresome and 
rather unnecessary.” Unless they got 
bandages and medicine bottles to 
handle with awe they neither forgave 
nor forgot. 

Until 1925 virulent malaria occurred 
rarely among the Muruts. Then Java- 
nese laborers came to work in the rice 
fields. They brought malaria. 

With £5,316 ($26,168 currently) Dr. 
Copeland believes he can save the 
bulk of the Muruts. He would use it 
to buy quinine, until recently the only 
known drug effective against malaria. 
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Malaria Kills Murut Children Faster Than the Tribeswomen Can Bear Them, but Borneo Natives Want No Spear Cures 
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HONORS: ‘For Outstanding and 


Meritorious Achievement .. .’ 


In June, college campuses bulge with 
recipients of honorary degrees. Some 
of them: 

Herbert C. Hoover: LL. D., Drake Uni- 
versity; D. Eng., Colorado State. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture: LL. D., Columbia. 

Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton econo- 
mist: LL. D., Columbia. 

John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis: LL. D., Columbia. 

Tyler Dennett, president of Williams: 
Litt. D., Columbia. 

James F. Byrnes, Senator from South 
Carolina: LL. D., Charleston. 

Willis Van Devanter, Supreme .Court 
Justice: LL. D., Charleston. 

Isaiah Bowman, president-elect of 
Johns Hopkins University: LL. D., 
Charleston. 

Bernard M. Baruch, financier: LL. D., 
College of Charleston. 

Frank Murphy, Governor General of 
the Philippines: LL. D., Fordham. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior: LL. D., Alabama. 

Mrs. Harold L. Ickes: LL. D., Mac- 
Murray College. 

Mrs. Dwight Whitney Morrow: LL. D., 
New Jersey State College for Women. 

Harold W. Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton: Sc. D., University of Cincinnati. 

May Peabody, New York State Associ- 
ate Supervisor of Parent Education: 
Pd. D., Russell Sage College. 

Miss Anne Morgan, president of the 
American Woman’s Association: L. 
H. D., Russell Sage College. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, economist: LL. D., 
California. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of Investi- 
gation, Department of Justice: LL. 
D., George Washington. 

Harold G. Hoffman, Governor of New 
Jersey: LL. D., Rutgers. 

Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd: LL. D., 
Rutgers. 

Gabriel Wells, New York book collec- 
tor: Litt. D., Rutgers. 

The Rev. Frederick H. Sill, O. H. C., 
headmaster of Kent School, Litt. D., 
Rutgers. 

David Sarnoff, president of Radio Corp. 
of America: Sc. D., Marietta College. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of General Electric Co.: LL. D., 
Marietta. 

John H. Finley, associate editor of The 
New York Times: LL. D., Marietta. 

Henry Ford: LL. D., Colgate Univer- 
sity. 

Wilbur L. Cross, Governor of Con- 
necticut: LL. D., Union College. 

Alan Valentine, president-elect of the 
University of Rochester: LL. D., 
Union. 

Allan Nevins, historian: Litt. D., Union. 

Rowland Stebbins, producer of “The 
Green Pastures:” M. A., Union. 

Harry M. Lydenberg, director of the 
New York City Public Libraries: 
L. H. D., Union. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State: LL. 
D., Pennsylvania Military College. 
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ACME 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
(Right): Columbia Made Him an LL.D. 


KEYSTONE 
Anne Morgan (Left) Became an L. H. 
D;. May Peabody Received a Pd. D. 


1 


KEYSTONE 
J. Edgar Hoover (Left), Chief of C-Men, 
Got His L.L. D. and His Man (See Page 5) 


CHICAGO: Anti-Red Tells jj 
She Knows at a Mile a Minute 


The Red Room of Chicago’s Hotel La 
Salle echoed with red accusations last 
week. The Illinois State Senate Com. 
mittee held its third meeting to hear 
charges of communism against the 
University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Albert W. Dilling, militant anti. 
radical and author of the “Red Net. 
work”’—a book listing Americans she 
claims are Communists in disguise— 
turned the staid meeting into a bed. 
lam. 

“I devote my time to fighting the 
Communist movement,” she began, 
For 90 minutes she sputtered whole. 
sale charges of university radicalism, 
Senator James J. Barbour muttered in 
undertone: “How many miles an hour 
is she talking?” 

Then he cautioned her to be specific 
and asked her to slow down. 

Mrs. Dilling protested. How could 
she tell all she knew in a short time if 
she didn’t speak quickly? She rattled 
on, fixing Communistic labels on Prof, 
Robert Morss Lovett, Dean of Chapel 
Charles W. Gilkey, and President Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins. 

“Certainly President Hutchins can- 
not object to this since he is on a com- 
mittee associated with the Soviet 
Anglo-American Institute to be held in 
Moscow this Summer.” 

Dr. Hutchins relieved his boredom by 
puffing a pipe. 

Senator Barbour remarked that he 
noticed the late Jane Addams’s name 
on one of the Soviet Institute’s pub- 
lications. 

Mrs. Dilling snorted: “I can give you 
an hour or two to her record.” 

The Senator bristled: “Do you want 
an hour or two to run down her 
memory?” Amid boos and hisses Mrs. 
Dilling protested that the famous Hull 
House founder’s “affiliations are well 
known.” 

Mrs. Dilling also whacked Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis. She cited him 
as “one of the biggest contributors to 
this filthy, lousy, little Communist col- 
lege (Commonwealth College) down in 
Arkansas.” 

Then Mrs. Dilling lit into Harold 
Swift, vice president of Swift & Co. 
and a university trustee, who testified 
at a previous hearing that the univer- 
sity was free from radicalism: ‘There's 
a cream-puff type that would get its 
throat cut. Some rich men play with 
chorus girls, others with booze, and 
others with communism. Mr. Swift 
wouldn’t have a nickel  left—he 
wouldn’t have that pretty suit he wore 
here at the last session—if the ideas he 
was playing with had their way.” 

Among the spectators Miles Gold- 
berg, secretary of the Anti-Defamation 
Society, turned to the man next to him. 
“Is that Mrs. Dillinger?” he quipped. 
Instead of a reply he got a punch in 
the nose that almost knocked him 
through the window. Then the two 
men repented: Mr. Goldberg shook 
hands with Albert W. Dilling, husband 
of the fiery witness. 
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ART: Robed Nun One of Four 
Chicago Painting Prize Winners 


Out of flowing black sleeves of a 
nun’s robe, strong white hands stretched 
and picked up a paint brush. Sister 
Augusta looked through rimless spec- 
tacles at her picture of a man-about- 
town with a scantily clad chorus girl. 
With masculine firmness and quiet hu- 
mor, she put the finishing touches on a 
mural displayed this week at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute’s student exhibition. 


For four years Sister Augusta of the 
Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has studied art at the school. She 
painted every kind of picture, from 
very modern work to religious por- 
traits. Never once, her colleagues no- 
ticed with amazement, did daubs of 
paint splatter her nun’s costume. 


Last month school authorities showed 
appreciation of her work. She won 
the James Nelson Raymond $2,000 For- 
eign Traveling Fellowship. 

Next Fall Sister Augusta will travel 
—with a nun as companion, to conform 
to church law—through Spain and 
Italy. There she will study frescoes. 
Any money the 30-year-old nun re- 
ceives from commercial commissions 
goes to St. Sebastian Parish in Chicago 
where she has been a sister for the 
past ten years. 

Sister Augusta is one of four fellow- 
ship winners. Lowell Johnston and Mi- 
chael Ursulescu, both of Detroit, Mich., 
and Edgar Ewing of Hartington, Neb., 
will also study abroad on $1,500 to $2,- 
000 fellowships. They have worked for 
weeks preparing for the Art Institute 
school’s annual exhibition, scheduled to 
open June 13. It occupies all of the 
east wing’s eleven galleries. Along the 
entrance gallery’s east wall stretches 
a 30-by-9-foot mural dealing with the 
Institute’s activities. Ewing designed 
it His three fellowship co-winners 
helped him execute it. 


The school, started in 1866, has 
grown steadily. It now occupies 42 
rooms in the Institute’s basement. More 
than 4,000 students attend annually. 
Among art schools attached to an In- 
stitute it ranks with the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and New York’s 
National Academy of Design—the other 
two most important and active in the 
country. For the first time in its his- 
tory, the school awarded its graduates 
the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
The requirements consisted of three 
years at the school and one year at the 
University of Chicago. 

Chicagoans believe 30 per cent of 
America’s successful artists got their 
start in this lakeside palace. Alumni 
include Thomas Benton; John Steuart 
Curry; Frederick C. Frieseke, winner 
of this year’s Corcoran Biennial silver 
medal; Grant Wood, who won national 
repute with his “American Gothic” and 
other paintings; and Eugene Savage, 
— of Painting at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

The Institute’s enormous resources 
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account for much of the school’s suc- 
cess. 
$7,550,000, 
from an active membership comprising 
many wealthy Chicagoans. 
collection of modern and classic art is 
valued at $15,000,000. 


Besides the Endowment Fund of 
it draws further income 


Its varied 


Grant Wood recently returned to lec- 


age, called it “the most perfect and 
exquisite group of collegiate buildings 
in the world.” 

Last week the college opened a new 
edifice, the Thomas H. Bayly Memorial 
Art Museum. Virginians agreed its 
red brick walls and white porticos re- 
flected the Jeffersonian architecture’s 


Sister Augusta and Edgar Ewing, Winners of Chicago Art Fellowships: With a 
Nun Companion the Sister of Charity Will Study Frescoes in Spain and Italy 


ture at the scene of his student days. 
The school’s progress amazed him: “I’d 
give anything if I only had the founda- 
tion that’s being given students here 
now.” 


ARCHITECTURE: Virginia’s 1935 
Museum in Jefferson’s 1816 Design 


In 1816 a group of enthusiastic Vir- 
ginians at Charlottesville laid the cor- 
nerstone for Central College. Within 
a decade, thanks to the activities of 
Thomas Jefferson, one of the trustees, 
they changed the name to University 
of Virginia. The third President of the 
United States designed its buildings 
and brought to America a new stand- 
ard of architecture. Stanford White, 
leading American architect of a later 


spirit. The late Mrs. Evelyn May Bay- 
ly Tiffany gave the museum in memory 
of her father, one of the university’s 
earliest students. Besides general works 
of art, it will house some valuable 
Americana. In a grilled niche on the 
second floor hang Jefferson’s original 
university plans. 

R. E. Lee Taylor, Baltimore archi- 
tect, and Edmund S. Campbell, Uni- 
versity of Virginia professor of art and 
architecture, designed the Bailey mu- 
seum. Their work, visitors agreed, 
compared more than favorably with 
the other memorial building, the 
Brooks Museum of Natural History. 
In 1875 a wayward architect built the 
structure—decorated with an incon- 
gruous brown-stone belt of walrus 
heads—at a cost of $75,000. 
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TRAN SP ORTATION : President Wants to 


Extend ICC’s Control to Land, Air, and Water 


“It is high time to deal with the 
nation’s transportation as a single, 
unified problem.” 

In his special message to Congress 
last week President Roosevelt pointed 
out that the country’s transportation 
no longer depends mainly on railroads. 
Waterways and highways push out be- 
yond old boundaries; air routes span 
the continent. 

Sometimes the government has 
helped expansion, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared, and sometimes it has retarded 
it. Often it has given special assist- 
ance “without rhyme or reason... 
It is small wonder that in a transpor- 
tation picture so confused, the public 
has been inadequately served.” 


Procram: Mr. Roosevelt reminded 
tardy legislators that he had addressed 
Congress from time to time on com- 
mercial transport. Now he wished to 
pull together a legislative program. 


On a bill to regulate buses and 
trucks, already passed by the Senate, 
the President wants speedy action by 
the House. The measure gives the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pow- 


Joseph B. Eastman Gives Transportation Another Pungent Prescription 


er to govern rates, accounting, and 
mergers of motor carriers engaged in 
State-to-State business, generally simi- 
lar to the jurisdiction it already has 
over railroads. 

Pending legislation gives the govern- 
ment moderate control over commer- 
cial air lines and provides regulation 
of coastwise and inland water carriers. 
Pass these two bills before adjourn- 
ment, the President directed. In both 
cases, he chose the ICC as the regu- 


-latory body rather than a separate 


commission. 

In the railroad field Mr. Roosevelt 
advocated amending the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act with regulations to whip 
“holdout minorities” of security hold- 
ers into line and speed up reorganiza- 
tions. The Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act of 1933 and the office of 
Co-ordinator that goes with it expire 
June 16. The President wants both the 
act and the office extended for an- 
other year. 

Mr. Roosevelt abandoned his original 
plan to expand the ICC at this session 
of Congress into a Federal commission 
with comprehensive powers over air, 
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land, and water transport. But this 
step, he admonished, should not be de. 
layed beyond the next session. 


Cure: Cheered by the President's 
backing, Co-ordinator Joseph B. East- 
man released another of his pungent 
prescriptions for transportation ills: 

Railroads should cut down termina] 
and yard costs, which now constitute 
54 per cent of freight traffic’s moving 
costs. He saw one solution in container 
cars—flat or open freight cars that 
carry two or more individual units, 
These box-like containers facilitate 
mechanical loading and unloading and 
speed up collection, delivery, and trans- 
fer of freight in small loads. 

Eastman found that shipments by 
rail generally cost less than by higb- 
way. For example, railroads carry 
bituminous coal cheaper than trucks 
for distances over 27 miles, but trucks 
have the edge carrying automobiles at 
distances under 305 miles. Conse- 
quently the Co-ordinator wants rail 
rates revised to fit these conditions and 
put competition on a sound basis. 

Railroads should speed up move- 
ment of freight from shipping point to 
destination. Circuitous routing carries 
the average rail carload about 11 per 
cent farther than it could go by more 
direct routes. Railroads now average 
only 5 miles an hour, against 15 miles 
by trucks. 

co 


FESTIVAL: Feast Day Pay-Offs 
No Picnic for Chinese Banks 


In the third century B. C., Chu Yuan, 
a poet, threw himself into Tung Ting 
Lake near Changsha, Hunan, China. 
Custom left him no alternative: he had 
failed to persuade his monarch, the 
King of Ch’u, to institute reforms for 
the people’s welfare. 

In recognition of Chu Yuan’s sacri- 
fice, later generations of Chinese have 
observed the anniversary of his death 
as a national holiday, Dragon Boat 
Iestival. At Changsha last week, giant 
war canoes, with dragon prows, each 
manned by 60 paddlers, raced over the 
spot where the poet-patriot died. Fire- 
crackers exploded, incense burned, and 
by night countless colored lanterns cast 
weird lights on the mystic display. 

Dragon Boat Festival, with New 
Year’s Day and Moon’s Birthday Festi- 
val, gives the Chinese three days 4 
year to keep face by paying off their 
personal debts. Debtors failing to ob- 
serve the ancient custom suffer bank- 
ruptcy and disgrace. 

The three settlement days worry Chi- 
nese bankers. They know depositors 
will withdraw thousands of silver dol- 
lars to pay obligations. Can their re- 
serves withstand the run? 

This year the United States silver 
purchase policy made the danger keen- 
er. By boosting silver’s price, Uncle 
Sam encouraged a huge flow of the 
white metal out of China. Since last 
June silver hoards at. Shanghai have 
dropped 42 per cent. 
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New Year’s Day—Feb. 4 on Western 
calendars—four Shanghai institutions 
failed; ten others had to reorganize. To 
guard against a similar crisis during 
Dragon Boat Festival, the Chinese 
Government set up a $10,000,000 loan 
fund for banks. 

The precaution did not check Chinese 
demands for silver dollars to pay off 
debts. In Shanghai six small native 
banks and the American-Oriental Bank- 
ing Corp., controlled by United States 
capital, last week closed their doors. 


SUPER-LOBBY: Committee | 


Holds ‘Autopsy of an Embryo’ 


In mid-April big businessmen organ- 
ized the American Retail Federation. 

‘It is apparent that said .. . feder- 
tion is organized for the purpose of 
increasing the profits of big business,” 
Representative John J. Cochran of 
Missouri charged a week later. 

He believed the new group would 
pursue “lobbying tactics, designed to 
prevent small businesses from secur- 
ing competitive opportunities equal to 
those (of) corporations representing 
vast... capital.” 

The House approved an investigation 
of “super-lobby” charges. 

Last week Chairman Wright Pat- 
man, prepared to put the House inquiry 
committee to- work, had an eleventh- 
hour inspiration. He obtained authority 
to investigate firms “engaged in big- 
scale buying or selling of articles at 
wholesale or retail.’”’ Then he launched 
the quiz. 


OFFENSIVE: The’ bonus-advocating 
Congressman first put on the stand a 
World-War-decorated ‘veteran, Col. 
Clarence O. Sherrill. The witness quit 
a remunerative vice presidency in the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. to head 
the Retail federation at $40,000 a year. 


“We are not up here to try to brow- 
beat you people into doing anything,” 
the Colonel smiled at the committee- 
men. Blandly he explained the feder- 
ation “would lobby, if it might be 
called that,” only by placing factual 
data at legislators’ disposal. 

Patman then read a letter received 
by Sherrill from one of the federation 
members and the Colonel’s acknowledg- 
ment. The Senator contended Sher- 
rill’s reply virtually approved the pro- 
gram the letter writer outlined: 

.. @ hard and fast fighting bund 
organized on the lines of the A. F. of 
L....The A. F. of L. says in effect 
‘Obey your orders or out you go’... 
it has been able to impose drastic 
legislation . . . upon the sycophants in 
Congress, as has the swinish American 
Legion.” 

Sherrill asserted his answer “was 
purely routine.”’ He had read the letter 
“with a great deal of interest” and be- 
lieved that the formation of the feder- 
ation would be a means of accomplish- 
ing this result. 

Patman vainly tried to make Sherrill 
admit his letter could compromise him 
in the committee’s eyes. The Colonel 
quibbled over the meaning of “lobby.” 
























































**,. and on our honeymoon we'll take 
a vide on The George Washington.” 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F. V. 
The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. 
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VACATION in the West will be 
more of a treat than ever this sum- 

mer. Here’s the good news: Union 
Pacific has air-conditioned every car on 
its principal trains! Result: Cool, clean, 
washed air—no dust, or dirt. In short, 
perfect travel “‘weather’’ all the way. 
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Bur that’s only a start. Union 
Pacific serves more of the Vacation- 
West than any other railroad. This in- 
cludes Southern Utah’s Zion, Bryce and 
Grand Canyon National Parks; Yellow- 
stone’s Land of Magic; cool Colorado; 
California; Pacific Northwest and Alas- 
ka; the Western Dude Ranch country, 








OULD you ask for a finer ‘‘assort- 

ment’’ from which to choose? And 
note this: Rail fares were never lower. 
So go West this summer in air-condi- 
tioned Union Pacific trains. You'll 
enjoy every mile of your trip. 
Coupon brings full information. 











W. S. Basinger, P. Traffic M: 
Room 216, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about 


C) Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours. 
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Colonel Clarence Sherrill (Left) and Louis Kirstein: Congressman Patman 
Turned His Big Guns on Their American Retail Federation “Super-Lobby” 


He insisted the federation would do 
much to wipe out antagonism between 


‘| big chains and small retailers. 


Then Patman fired bigger guns. He 
read a letter written April 17 to Fred 
Lazarus Jr. by Albert H. Morrill. 
Both, directors in the federation, head 
big chain outfits. 

Morrill boosted Robert Marx, Cin- 
cinnati attorney, as the best counsel 
for the federation: 


While I have never employed him to present any- 
thing to the President, he has on several occasions pre- 
sented some of our problems and never found the 
slightest difficulty in gaining immediate access. 

Marx traveled with the President in 1920, when 
Roosevelt was running for Vice President. Since 
then he has kept a close personal contact with him and 
has been a guest at his house on the Hudson several 
times. 


Such tactics, Patman held, indicated 
“a perfect lobby.” 


Autopsy: Then he took newspaper 
men aside and scolded them for not 
giving the investigation more space. 
They told him it was a “bust—an 
autopsy of an embryo.” 

Patman, however, went ahead with 
renewed vigor. Under a subpoena is- 
sued by his committee, the House 
sergeant-at-arms seized the complete 
files of the Food & Groceries Chain 
Stores of America, Inc.—a federation 
member made up of 160 of the coun- 
try’s largest chain stores. Two truck- 
loads of papers went from offices in the 
Press Building to committee members. 
Patman exhorted: 

“We have ten days to go through all 
these records . . . We hope to disclose 
that the ... federation . . . intended 
to set up a super-lobby in Washington.” 


STOCKINGS :Mme. Lebrun Bought 
78 Pairs of Hose in New York 


Down the Normandie’s gangplank 
last week stepped Mme. Colette, French 
novelist, stockingless. Scarlet-tinted 
toenails peeked through the openings of 
her Roman sandals. If more persons 
would abandon stockings, she told re- 
porters, there would be less sickness. 


Hosiery manufacturers thank their 
stars people don’t take Mme. Colette's 
views on clothing seriously. During this 
year’s first four months, Americans 
boosted their hosiery purchases instead 
of cutting down. 


Last week the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers reported fac- 
tory sales of 36,267,000 dozen pairs, 
compared with 34,951,000 in 1934’s first 
four months. The survey covered 622 
companies operating 807 plants. The 
plants, centered chiefly in Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina, employ about 
140,000 workers and turn out 98 per 
cent of the country’s total production. 

New style developments give hosiery 
men hope of leSsening the usual Sum- 
mer slump. Improved mill machinery 
now turns out hose that not only hugs 
the foot, but gives “‘the right fit at the 
ankle, the top, and the knee.” 


To keep cool, many women formerly 
went without stockings in hot weather. 
Now they can buy comfortable knee- 
high hose that need no garters. Lastex 
thread, woven in the top, prevents slip- 
ping. 

In 1900 practically everyone in the 
United States wore cotton, lisle, or 
woolen hosiery. Only one person in 
2,000 owned a pair of silk hose. Today 
some four-fifths of all women’s hose are 
silk. But men, less exacting in their 
tastes, still buy mostly cotton and rayon. 


TeEsT: Men likewise feel satisfied to 
wear seamless socks, while the ma- 
jority of women demand their hosiery 
full-fashioned. Seamless stockings, knit 
entirely by one machine and shaped on 
a form, have a tendency to bag at the 
ankles after wearing. 

A machine knits a full-fashioned 
stocking leg as a flat piece; the needles 
drop stitches to narrow the ankle. 
Later a separate machine knits on the 
foot. Full-fashioned hosiery thus con- 


- forms. to the contours of the human 


leg. A 24-section modern “legger” can 
turn out about two dozen pairs of full- 
fashioned stockings an hour. One 
man can operate it. 
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As much as<25 per cent of pro- 
duction in the better mills fails to pass 
jnspection. A rigid first-grade test 
demands that hose must be free from 
streaks and distortions and have a 
pursting strength average of 80 pounds 

r square inch in the leg, 120 in heel 
and sole, and 140 in the toe. NRA code 
regulations required manufacturers to 
mark seconds with an indelible stamp; 
mill-owners hope to carry on this prac- 
tice. 

Stocking output has remained rel- 
atively stable during the depression. 
Last year Americans bought more than 
ten pairs of hose per capita, compared 
with about a dozen pairs in 1929. In- 
tense competition.and lower prices, how- 
ever, have cut deeply into hosiery mills’ 
profits. 

Besides stockings, many hosiery com- 
panies also make knitted underwear. 
Biggest company in the industry is the 
Adams-Millis Corp. of North Carolina, 
which sells mostly rayon and cotton 
hose through chain variety stores. 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., maker of 
Onyx and Gold Stripe stockings, and 
Julius Kayser & Co. rank second and 
third. 

To find out women’s buying habits, 
researchers last year questioned 50 
students in Columbia University’s 
graduate schools. More than half of 
those interviewed revealed they prefer 
sheer stockings, pay 85 cents to $1 a 
pair, and get two to three weeks’ service 
out of a pair before it wears out. 


QuaLiTy: Retailers normally mark 
up wholesale prices about 40 per cent. 
Across counters in most retail stores 
women’s silk stockings rarely sell for 
more than $10.50 a pair. Many of the 
expensive ones come from France be- 
cause the French have the knack of 
making them sheerer. 

Still, American manufacturers in- 
sist their stockings are superior in 
quality. Last week they got a new 
foreign customer. Mme. Albert Lebrun, 
wife of France’s President, bought 78 
pairs from one of New York’s large 
department stores before sailing for 
home on the Normandie. 


GLASS: Libbey to Spend Million 
On Illinois Safety Glass Plant 


One morning some 30 years ago a 
French chemist working in his labora- 
tory dropped a test tube. It hit the 
floor with a resounding whack and 
cracked, but failed to shatter. In sur- 
prise, the chemist, Edouard Benedictus, 
picked up the tube and examined it. 
It had once contained a nitrocellulose 
mixture which had evaporated, leaving 
a thin film on the inside of the glass. 

That gave Benedictus an idea. He 
took two pieces of ordinary plate 
glass, sandwiched a sheet of transpar- 
ent celluloid-like material between 
them, and cemented the three layers 
together. Thus modern safety glass 
Was born. 


Savior: Benedictus’s invention proved 
a life-saver to plate glass companies 
during the depression. The market 
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for building glass fell off disastrously. 
But a sudden new demand arose for 
shatterproof panes for automobiles. To- 
day all cars have safety glass in wind- 
shields; some, such as Fords, Lincolns, 
high-priced Buicks, Cadillacs, La- 
Salles, big Packards, Chrysler Imperi- 
als, Pierce-Arrows, high-priced Hupmo- 
biles, Reos, Stutzes, use it as standard 
equipment throughout. 

State laws have hastened the trend. 
Already thirteen States require safety 
glass in new automobiles sold within 
their boundaries, while a dozen others 
have bills pending. This means extra 
profits for glass companies; shatter- 
proof glass sells for $1.50 to $2.00 a 
square foot, compared with 25 to 30 
cents for ordinary plate glass. 

Last week the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., of Toledo, Ohio, announced 
it will spend $1,000,000 equipping its 
plant at Ottawa, Ill., for safety glass 
production. Auto makers, who com- 
prise Libbey’s chief customers, request- 
ed the company not to concentrate all 
its facilities at Toledo for fear of re- 
newed labor troubles there (see page 6). 


Pium: In 1931 Libbey bought the 
Ottawa Plant from General Motors 
Corp. for $10,000,000, with a fat con- 
tract thrown in. General Motors prom- 
ised to buy practically all its glass re- 
quirements from Libbey for a period of 
seven years. 

Despite this plum, Libbey lost money 
in 1931 and 1932 when motor car output 
declined and another big glass customer, 
the construction industry, lay paralyzed. 
In 1923 and 1934 profits returned as a 
result of increased auto production and 
the rising demand for safety glass. In 
this year’s first quarter the company 
earned 88 cents a common share, com- 


pared with 54 cents in the same period 
last year. 

Besides General Motors, Libbey sells 
glass to Ford, Reo, Studebaker, Pack- 
ard, and Graham-Paige, among others. 
Some of these customers it shares with 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Together 
the two firms do 95 per cent of the 
country’s total plate glass business. 

Libbey executives, believing it pays 
to specialize, stick closely to their own 
particular niche in the industry, the 
production of window, plate, and shat- 
terproof glass. They leave bottles and 
tumblers to such firms as Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. and Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
Likewise they steer clear of electric 
light bulbs and lenses, specialties of 
Corning Glass Works and American 
Optical Co. 


STRENGTH: Besides safety glass, the 
remodeled Ottawa plant will turn out a 
special heat-tempered glass, four to six 
times as strong as ordinary kinds. It 
twists without cracking. Experimenters 
placed a Ford car on four panes sup- 


ported by bricks. The panes bent, but ,; 


did not break. 

William Beebe, deep-sea _ scientist, 
now uses this tough glass instead of 
quartz in his diving outfit. Recently the 
United States navy bought a supply for 
portholes on battleships. Heat-tempered 
glass saves weight because a thin sheet 
has the same strength as thick plate 
glass. 

Another new Libbey product, Thermo- 
pane, promises to open up a big market, 
once air-conditioned homes become com- 
mon. It looks like ordinary glass but 
consists of two panes with a hermetical- 
ly sealed air space between. This saves 
46 per cent of the heat loss that escapes 
through a single pane of glass. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: U. S. Takes 
$9.65 Share of $1,000,000 Ris}, 


Gem: In South Africa last year 
a keen-eyed native spotted a gleaming, 
egg-sized rock on the property of Jaco. 
bus Jonker, 62-year-old miner. Jonker’s 
eyes popped, too: it was a 726-carat 
diamond worth, he found out later, 
$375,000 to the Diamond Corporation of 
London. From the corporation, Harry 
Winston, New York gem dealer, bought 
the stone for a reported $750,000. 

This week the S. S. President Rooge- 
velt brought the 5-ounce Jonker dia- 
mond to the United States. Postage 
and registration cost Winston 65 cents, 
The government’s liability totaled only 
$9.65—the maximum allowed for any 
registered package under a British- 
American compact. At sea the usual 
four postal clerks watched over the 
stone without taking extra precautions, 
But Winston didn’t have to worry. The 





_ St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co, 
‘ had insured the diamond for $1,000,- 


000 against all risks in transit. 

If cut into one stone, the Jonker dia- 
mond will rank as the second largest in 
the world. The Star of Africa, cut from 
the Cullinan and resting in the British 
royal scepter, ranks first. 

OrDER: Monday the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, set up to 
regulate wire and radio transmission, 
barred executives of big companies 
from serving on multiple boards of 
directors. The ten men who cannot 
after Aug. 9 serve on the boards of 
both top companies and their asso- 
ciates or affiliates include David Sar- 
noff, president of Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica;. Walter S. Gifford, president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph; Sos- 
thenes Behn, president of Postal Tele- 
graph and the McKay Companies; and 
Newcomb Carlton, chairman of West- 
ern Union’s board. Others affected are 
Edwin F. Carter, vice president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph; 
Edwin F. Chinlund, vice president of 
Mackay Telegraph and Cable Co.; and 
John W. Felton, secretary of Western 
Union. 


PicruRES: Paramount Publix Corp. 
stockholders last week met in the gaudy, 
pyramidal Paramount Building on New 
York’s Times Square. They voted in 
new directors and a new name for the 
huge motion picture concern—Para- 
mount Pictures, Inc. Then the directors 
elected John Edward Otterson presi- 
dent. Adolph Zukor, chief since 1922, 
became board chairman. 

Otterson moves over from the presi- 
dency of Electrical Products, Inc., 4 
subsidiary of Western Electric, in turn 
controlled by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. After graduating from 
the United States Naval Academy and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he served in the navy from 1900 to 1915. 
He retired as a naval instructor with 
the rank of lieutenant. 

Paramount, now in reorganization 
proceedings, expects to shake off court 
trustees by the middle of this month. 
Its new officers and directors then will 
take complete charge. 
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BOKHARA: 
May See Civilization’s Rebirth 


Asia’s Crossroads 


DAWN OVER SAMARKAND. By Joshua Ku- 
nitz. 348 pages, 110,000 words. Covici, 
Friede, New York. $3. 

A traveling Communist thinks civili- 
zation may be born again at the cross- 
roads of a continent: 


“Asia is in a great ferment. One 
little spark may set off an explo- 
sion powerful enough to shatter to 
bits the whole elaborate world 
structure of modern imperialist- 
capitalist civilization. And it is as 
likely as not that that spark may 
be generated around Uzbekistan or 
Tadjikistan, the two young Soviet 
republics which have risen out of 
the ashes of ancient Bokhara.” 


The former Khanate of Bokhara lay 
between China, Persia, India, and Rus- 
sia. Three years ago Joshua Kunitz, 
an editor of New York’s .communistic 
weekly, The New Masses, explored the 
smoldering district with six other com- 
rades from as many countries. 

The crossroads, he points out, has 
had a troubled history. Blood has 
flowed there since the fourteenth-cen- 
tury Tartar conqueror, Tamerlane, 
born near Samarkand, oppressed the 
inhabitants. It flowed again during 
1917’s two Russian revolutions. 

Alim Khan, Emir and Chief Mullah, 
kept his allegiance to Russia through 
the short-lived Kerensky regime. But 
a “Proclamation to the Mohammedans” 
signed by Lenin, and “a certain man 
Stalin,” raised Alim Khan’s doubts. 
The Soviet might interfere with his 
property rights which embraced the 
whole country. 

The next year he appealed for help 
to the British, who faced a cotton 
shortage and knew Bokhara’s crop to 
be the largest in Asia. Indian troops 
stood off the Red army until their Eng- 
lish commanders, fearing a Bolshevist 
uprising in the rear, ordered retreat. 
The Reds opened Bokhara’s gates with 
a three-day onslaught. ‘“he frightened 
Emir fled, disguised as a carter. 

The Communists installed a republic, 
drew up a treaty with Russia, then real- 
ized they had captured an unorthodox 
country. Instead of a proletariat and 
a bourgeoisie they found only feudal 
lords and peasants. “What kind of a 
revolution is this, anyway?” they 
asked. It was not according to Marx! 

To make things worse, Enver Pasha, 
a Turkish demagogue, descended on the 
countryside. He Rad found Turkey, 
Germany, and Russia too hot. So he 
turned east with the idea of carving 
himself an empire in central Asia. For- 
tunately—for Bokharan patriots—he 
died fighting in 1922. 

During the comparative peace which 
followed, the Soviets stimulated trade. 
Soon they saw the makings of a pro- 
letarian revolution. Proudly the dele- 
gates to the Fifth All-Bokharan Con- 
gress declared they had a Socialist So- 
viet Republic. ‘ 

Much of Kunitz’s book concerns the 
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cotton industry which has flourished 
under the forced draft of Soviet energy 
and American implements. 

The author, though a staunch Com- 
munist, paints the social scene impar- 
tially: “Everything seems peaceful in 
Bokhara. Yet I know that only yes- 
terday some beys (rich individual peas- 
ants) and some traitorous officials were 
executed by the Soviets... 

“Occasionally one meets a Tadjik 
Communist who still frequents the 
mosque ... One Tadjik, 24 years old, 
given a month’s vacation and a railroad 
ticket. Goes to the station. Waits till 
the train pulls in. Becomes frightened. 
Goes back and gives up his trip... 
Many divorces take place because of 
the husbands becoming too cultured.” 

Kunitz, born in Russia, came to this 
country long before the Soviet revolu- 
tion. In Winter he writes and edits 
Radical literature. In Summer he guides 
sightseers through the U.S.S.R. 


PARAGUAY: Land Where Women 
Outnumbered Men Almost 8 tol 


LAND OF WOMEN. By Katharina von Dom- 
browski. 413 pages, 183,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


In 1814 Dr. J. G. R. Francia seized 
control of Paraguay’s government and 
founded a dynasty of dictators that 
lasted 56 years. With ruthless effi- 
ciency he dominated the small South 
American country, striving to fend off 
the simultaneous threats of Brazil and 
Argentina. 

After Francia’s death in 1840, power 
in Paraguay passed to a nephew, An- 
tonio Lopez, then 22 years later to Lo- 
pez’s son, Francisco Solano. 

Young Lopez suffered from delusions 
of grandeur. In 1864, as the American 
Civil War drew toward a close, this 
bloodthirsty tyrant, a general at 18, 
flung his country into one of the world’s 
most foolhardy and disastrous wars. 
Lopez’s dream of glorious conquest led 
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him to attack Brazil. To reach south- 
ern Brazil he marched across Argen- 
tina’s Corrientes Province. In the six- 
year war that followed, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay allied against him. 

With unspeakable cruelty Lopez drove 
his brave Guarani Indian subjects re- 
lentlessly to their deaths until he fell 
in battle in 1870. By that time Para- 
guay’s population had shrunk from 
1,337,439 to 221,079, of whom only 28,- 
746 were men. 

That disproportion gave Baroness 
Dombrowski her title and a potentially 
dramatic story. But a monotonous 
style and diffuse treatment obscure the 
excitement and tragedy of this epic 
struggle. Profuse descriptions of na- 
tive customs, a bewildering number of 
characters, and an excess of Spanish 
and Indian words clog her turgid nar- 
rative. 

Katharina Ludovici von Dombrowski 
zu Papros und Kruswic is a caricatur- 
ist, naturalist, linguist, world traveler, 
and author. Despite Nazi and Fascist 
struggle for power in her home coun- 
try, she remains “an undaunted Aus- 
trian” who prefers clean white shirts 
to brown or black ones. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: 
People; ‘Merchants of Breath’ 


Desperate 


KNEEL TO THE RISING SUN. By Erskine 
Caldwell. 246 pages, 44,000 words. Viking 
Press, New York, $2.50. 


Seventeen sketches and short stories 
by the author of “Tobacco Road.” All 
of them deal with tense situations and 
desperate people, whether the charac- 
ters are Northern vagabonds or South- 
ern Negroes and sharecroppers. With 
a sharp, economical style, the writer 
feasts on what seem to be his favorite 
subjects, assault, suicide, murder, rape, 
and sadism. In the story which gives 
the book its title a cotton planter cuts 
off a dog’s tail just for fun, sees one of 
his tenants eaten alive by hogs, and 
shoots a Negro who refused to take off 
his hat. 


BACHRACH 
John (Jay Franklin) Carter: 
His Anonymity Proved Insecure 


AMERICAN MESSIAHS. By “The Unofficial 
Observer.”’ 238 pages, 76,000 words. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $2. 


Critical portraits: of the country’s 
most active “merchants of breath,” in- 
cluding Huey Long, Father Coughlin, 
Upton Sinclair, Dr. Townsend, Floyd 
Olson, and the La Follettes. The book, 
carefully edited for libel, contains lit- 
tle new information. Its unnamed au- 
thor is John Carter, alias Jay Frank- 
lin, publicity worker for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


THE ECONOMICS OF INFLATION. By H. 
Parker Willis and John M. Chapman, 430 
pages, 140,000 words. Index. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $4.50. 


Two Columbia University economists 
and thirteen collaborators analyze a 
topic that in the last five years has 
provoked more bombast than under- 
standing. They clear the air by re- 
minding readers that currency is de- 
signed to facilitate the exchange of 
goods, not social systems, then raise 
the question “whether a nation’s sys- 
tem of money and banking should or 
should not be used for some purpose 
other than that for which it was de- 
vised.” Solid and instructive. 


NEXT TIME WE LIVE. By Ursula Parrott. 
298 pages, 60,000 words. Longmans, New 
York. $2.50. 

Christopher and Cicely, members of 
1920’s younger generation, marry and 
live unhappily from then on—she as a 
successful actress in Hollywood, he as 
a secretly-tubercular newspaper man 
abroad. Gradually their marriage falls 
apart in the current literary tradition. 
Smooth and readable; guaranteed not 
to make anybody cry. 


AFTER PICASSO. By James Thrall Soby. 112 
pages, 39,000 words. Illustrations, Index. 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. 


With fifteen brief biographies and 61 
illustrations, a young Hartford, Conn., 
connoisseur coherently and sympatheti- 
cally considers two modern art move- 
ments, Neo-Romanticism and Surreal- 
ism. He finds them still vigorous. 
“Neither ... seems at all ready to oc- 
cupy the grave which detractors have 
long held open for both.” 
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CALLING ALL DANIELS: Thieves looted 
Detroit’s Zoological Park’s safe of 
$1,000. Director John Millen moved the 
safe. To reach it burglars now must 
pass through a den of fifteen lions, 
penetrate two steel doors, and sell 
themselves to the Zoo’s most vicious 
jungle king, who reposes in a cage be- 
side the safe. 


HUMANITARIAN: The Mayor of Mur- 
physboro, Ill., gave Louis Crusater, the 
town’s new dog-catcher, firm orders 
to kill all unlicensed dogs. Crusater 
found one. ‘Go ahead and shoot it,” the 
owner said, “then I’ll shoot you.” Cru- 
sater resigned. 


No SALE: An insistent foghorn blared 
distress signals off the Grand Banks, 
Capt. Claus Stenchen prepared for a 
rescue. He swung the North German 
Lloyd liner Stuttgart miles off her 
course and finally came upon a fishing 
barkentine. Through the fog a hoarse 
voice barked: “Ahoy there! Do you 
want to buy any fish?” 

joe: A visitor en route from Manila 
to Mexico scribbled lengthily in a Los ° 
Angeles hotel register. Finally the 
clerk handed a key to Colonel Josephus 
Adolphus Americus Vespucius Leoni- 
dus Wolfaicanus Naptalicus Alexandri- 
cus Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus Wolf- 
son. 


CONFIDENCE: Last January Jack 
Coffee of Clayton, Mo., bet Lloyd's, 
London, $95 against $1,000 that in June 
his wife would bear twins. Last week 
Saturday, 24 hours after their birth, 
Mrs. Coffee’s twin girls were “doing 
fine.” 


Pats: On floodwaters near Concor- 
dia, Kan., Ray Buckles and a fright- 
ened badger together floated to safety 
on a huge timber. At McBaine, Mo., 
Napoleon the Dog and Josephine the 
Kitten, town pets, outrode the flood on 
a corrugated pipe. 
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Missouri Flood Waters Force Josephine and Napoleon Into Temporary Exile 





“We are very much impressed with the sample 
recording and assure you we will purchase the 
feature whether sold or not.” 


The News-Magazine 
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“I have a warm spot in my heart for NEWS- 

, " . WEEK, and I am mighty glad that WAIU is 

HIRTY stations are now serving their areas one of the first stations to have your program 
with the last word in news-broadcasts  /; sponsored commercially,” 

—the crisp, concise picture of the world of (( /) WAU 

news dramatized from NEWS-WEEK, the 


National News Magazine. RADIO NEWS-WEEK is written and directed by 


Stationed at every news-source throughout 
the world, NEWS-WEEK correspondents— 
more than five thousand of them—spin the 
web of narrative that finds its way over the 
aerials of NEWS-WEEK stations to millions of 


the editors of NEWS-WEEK, and is produced 
and transcribed by the World Broadcasting 
System. If you want to hear RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK, write to your local station and ask for 
it. Radio stations and advertisers interested 


in featuring a news-dramatization with an 
immediate “click,” are urged to reserve terri- 
tory at once. It is the outstanding news 
feature of the air; tune in and keep abreast 
of the news. 


eager listeners-in. Dramatically presented, 
such news assumes a new dimension, a new 
intimacy and greater importance than through 
the mere recital alone. 

Program directors already rate the new 
release as one of the air’s great features. 
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New York 


“After auditioning the sample release ourselves, 
we offered the series to one of the highest-grade 
accounts in Manchester, with excellent success.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN TERMINAL 
TAXICABS 


Four years ago we placed our electrically lighted, vacuum operated, rotating devices, contain- 
ing twenty-two beautifully colored advertisements, in the Terminal taxicabs. These advertisements 
are directly facing the passengers. This means of advertising is now receiving the finest of advertis- 
ers’ acceptance. The highest grade companies in the country are using space. 


One million passengers a month—twelve million passengers a year—are carried by one thou- 
sand Terminal cabs. Our passengers pay an average fare of fifty-five cents. 

It is estimated that of our passengers five hundred thousand a month are residents cf New 
York City and five hundred thousand passengers are visitors to New York. These million passengers 























Advertisers in Terminal cabs have been and 
continue to be sellers of luxuries. A pariial 
list of concerns follows: 


Belleview Biltmore, 
Belleaire, Fla. 


The Park Lane 
The Riviera 


Balsams Hotel, 
New Hampshire 


Ballantine’s Scotch 
Casino de Paree 


Maplewood Club, 
New Hampshire 


Bill Brown’s Physical 
Training Farm 


John Wanamaker 


The Griswold, 


New London, Conn. 


The St. Regis 


Hotel Astor 

Crouch & Fitzgerald 
White Rock 

Fownes Bros. & Co. 
Marlboro Cigarettes 
Charles of the Ritz 
American Airways 
The Fifth Ave. Hotel 


Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


Hotel Fairfax 


Grace Line 
Buick Motor Car Co. 


Radio City Music Hall 


Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
Co. 


Liberty Magazine 
Scribner’s Book Shop 
Hotel Marguery 

C. C. Shayne Furs, Inc. 
Boue Soeurs (Gowns) 


The St. Moritz 


Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York 


Crillon Restaurant 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Inverurie Hotel, 
Bermuda 


College Inn Tomato 
Juice 


Cadillac-LaSalle 
New York American 
Rockefeller Center 


The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia 


Hotel Lincoln 
Ten Park Avenue 
The Biltmore 


Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City 


The Claridge, 
Atlantic City 


The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City 


One Fifth Avenue 
Eastern Air Lines 


A great many plays in season 























are the best group of spenders gathered together by any 
one advertising medium. Passengers enter the Terminal 
taxicabs at our private stands at the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, Pennsylvania Terminal, at the Waldorf-Astoria, at the 
leading steamship piers and at the ferries serving the 
Lackawanna, the Erie, the West Shore and the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. 


The five hundred thousand passengers coming to New 
York from all parts of the world undoubtedly leave large 
amounts of money with New York theatres, hotels, shops, 
etc. 


To sell quality merchandise, you must reach people 
with money. Can there be any doubt that Terminal taxi- 
cab passengers (as a group) have more money than the 
average group gathered together by any other advertis- 
ing medium? An order to the driver takes Terminal taxi- 
cab passengers to your front door. Point cf purchase ad- 
vertising. 

If your merchandise or service has quaiity, advertise 
it to people able to buy quality merchandise. Terminal 
taxicab passengers are buyers of luxuries. We can prove 
this by photographs of our passengers taken at the Termi- 
nal, private stands at the railroad terminals and steamship 
piers. You can reach these people through a card in the 
taxicabs, at an exceptionally low rate per thousand. 


Send for our presentation and rate card 
We recognize advertising agencies 


J. H. Livingston, Jr... Taxi Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





